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George Rappleyea Made Scopes Trial 
Bois Wb CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


HE victorious Fundamentalists passed a law against evolution in the 
state legislature. A few liberals made mild protest. Mrs. Allen, of the 

’ Unitarian Church in Memphis, resigned from the State Board of Educa- 
tion as a protest, all honor to her. But the men did nothing, except Rappleyea. 
He began laying his plans. He knew he was alone in Dayton, but not alone 
in the United States. He remembered Times Square. When the time came 
_and he had his plans laid, he brought his fist down on the drug-store table on 

the very spot where an inlaid tablet tells you about it, and the fight was on. 
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To be sure, a small town’s desire for publicity was in it; politics was in it; 
business was in it. But all these things were but tools in George Rappleyea’s 
hands as he maneuvered for a strong position. He played his cards well, and 
in the end he is bound to win. He was fighting for liberal religion. He said 
to me, rather sadly, “I don’t know where I’m going to church now. I’m out 
of two churches in a few weeks. Now that Byrd is going, I don’t know where 
I’m going to church. Guess I’ll have to start one of my own. There’s no church 
in this town where an evolutionist can be a member.” 
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No church will have him; yet a few months before the trial opened, Rapple- 
yea, by his own energetic efforts, raised $80,000 in the hostile atmosphere of 
that little town for a town hospital. 
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No Fundamentalist church would admit George Rappleyea or the Lincoln- 
like Clarence Darrow into Christian fellowship; but when I remember what 
Jésus said about sick people and people in prison and that inasmuch as one 
did it unto any such, one did it unto him, I wonder! 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Tennessee Legacy 


HE SCOPES TRIAL and verdict has flooded this 
country and countries abroad with more knowl- 
edge of the Bible and its relation to evolution than 
these nations ever knew before. Some interesting 
revelations of the case are: an astonishing amount 
of ignorance regarding fundamental facts long 
accepted by science, the hold the Bible has on a 
great many people as God’s literal, infallible word, 
an interest in human origin and destiny that lies 
dormant, only needing the touch of fire to burst 
into consuming flame, and the fact that criticism of 
the Bible may become a punishable offense. Much 
has been said relative to the wider and deeper 
significance of the Scopes trial that may be dis- 
counted as hasty opinion of newspaper men struck 
off in the heat of the debate and written for imme- 
diate consumption. But the inescapable fact re- 
mains that the issue between a Bible, the truth of 
which is questioned, and a Bible infallible to the last 
detail, is squarely before the nation. 

What we have really is the same old conflict 
precipitated by Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and 
Spencer in the middle of the last century. It is 
perpetuated under the caption, ‘“The Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science,” with its orthodox 
interpretation on the one hand and the higher 
criticism on the other hand. The opposing terms 
to-day are Fundamentalism and Modernism, but 
the unchanging issue is authority or freedom. 

A review of this conflict shows that, far from 
getting reconciled as so many have hoped, taught, 
and prayed, science and the Bible have steadily 
drifted further and further apart. They have not 
been reconciled and cannot be reconciled. It is pitiful, 
as THe RecisTer has pointed out again and again, 
to see leaders in the religious world, accredited 
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Liberals, doing their utmost to reconcile the irre- 
concilable. They ought to know better. 

It is now proposed to bring the issue before 
Congress in the form of a rider to the 1925 District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, which provides the 
following: ‘That no part of this sum (for the public 
schools) shall be available for the salary of any 
superintendent who permits the teaching of, or any 
teacher who teaches, disrespect for the Holy Bible.” 
In our opinion, those who defend the Bible—because 
the Bible is still the foundation rock on which 
Christianity stands, the book of authority, on every 
pulpit in every Christian Church as the warrant for 
the existence of that church—have a strong case, a 
very strong case. Their attitude is, “Take away 
the Bible and Christianity collapses,’—and they 
add, ‘‘Science and Modernism have already taken 
away the Bible because they discredit much of it.” 

Let us be honest. Out of many million church 
members in this country, but two small groups, the 
Unitarian and Universalist, start with the premise 
that portions of Scripture are neither morally true 
nor scientifically sound. All the rest start with the 
premise that the Bible is the Word of God. Then 
they set about accepting, explaining, reconciling. 
If by making the truth or untruth of portions of, 
Scripture a national issue we can settle the question 
truthfully once and forever, then by all means let 
the debate pass into Congress. Let it be decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
more severe and thorough the test, the better we 
shall like it. 

Save “Old Ironsides” 


oe GOOD AMERICAN thrills with jus- 
tifiable pride when he reads Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s poem, ‘‘Old Ironsides,” and the descrip- 
tion of the famous sea-fight between the Constitution 
and the Guerriére. Thousands of persons make 
yearly pilgrimages to Charlestown Navy Yard, 
where the Constitution is moored, visit her, and get 
impressions of the glorious victories won by the 
“infant navy” of the United States in the War of 
1812, which no amount of reading in histories could 
give. Three times the famous old frigate has been 
reconstructed: in 1833, 1871, and 1906. 

To-day she is in danger of falling to pieces, so 
decayed are her timbers and spars. Unless she is 
rebuilt a fourth time, according to the statement of 
the commandant of the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Rear-Admiral L. R. de Steiguer, the old vessel will 
have to be burned or towed out into the ocean and 
sunk. .Not a few would regret the necessity, for the 
Constitution has a place among immortal ships, 
along with the Santa Maria, the Mayflower, the 
Victory, and the Monitor. 

We Americans are a sentimental folk. When in © 
1905 the proposal was made that in view of the fact 
that the Constitution could not hold together much 
longer, she serve as a target for the gunners in 
certain battleship maneuvers, a storm of protest 
swept the country, and Congress voted $100,000 
for her reconstruction. No one with a spark of 
patriotism wishes to see the ship that conquered the 
Guerriére tumble to pieces through neglect, or be 
sunk by gun-fire. If this is not to happen, immediate 
action must be taken. 
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But there is more than sentiment in the wish to 
restore the frigate; there are sound historical reasons. 
As long as she is afloat, forthcoming generations will 
have before them a replica of an old fighting vessel 
—and the Constitution was one of the finest of her 
day, with hull, armament, and spar plan the “last 
word” in naval architecture. England still pre- 
‘serves the Victory, Nelson’s flag ship at Trafalgar, 
the admiralty having built a stone dock for the 
purpose. Will the richest nation on earth permit 
this famous relic of heroic days to vanish? For 
purely historical reasons, the citizens of America 
should contribute the $500,000 necessary for the 


restoration. 
How We Walk 


A FALSE IMPRESSION has got into the minds 
d of several church editors, who say that THE 
REGISTER thinks agreement in theology is the basis 
of fellowship among Christians. Of course, such 
an idea is absurd. We never entertained such 
nonsense. We would have fellowship with all the 
churches without respect to their theology. Fel- 
lowship is a divine gift which is born in us. By 
nature we have fellowship with all men, and that 
means with those also who are beyond Christendom 
in the organized sense. It is so because we believe 
in the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 

We suppose the way the error got into the minds 
of the editors,—as for example, our next-door neigh- 
bor, Dr. Gilroy, and our friend on the next street, 
Dr. Van Schaick,—is this: We quoted Amos to 
the effect that two cannot walk together except 
they be agreed. That means what it says,—that 
we walk together on the things in which we agree; 
and on other things we do not walk together. The 
editors seem to think all fellowship is cut off by 
the least disagreement. Now the things on which 
we are agreed are many, and we walk very well. 
In morals, philanthropy, education, art, music, let- 
ters, sometimes in politics, and many other things, 
we walk together. We walk together in religion 
as far as it is a spirit and quickening to these 
things. 

But we do not walk with those whose doctrines 
of religion differ from ours when doctrines are the 
uppermost subject. We part company with the 
Fundamentalists, the Roman Catholics, and the 
orthodox Jews on many subjects of belief. We 
_ keep on liking and working with all these people, 
but, in our convictions we go our own way in 
all conscience and integrity. We are exceedingly 
unlike them all in various doctrines. 

Especially we of the free churches believe we 
have in our ideas of the ultimate things of life 
precious possessions, which have been committed 
to our stewardship. We guard them, nurture them, 
and diffuse them as we are able. Against us stand 
some of our friends. They will not go along with 
us in these things. And, frankly, we will not go 
along with them without these things. On our 
part, we consider right doctrines as of supreme 
importance. We think it is just as imperative to 
think right as it is to behave justly. Hegel said, 
“Thinking is also a form of worship.” And we 
must speak our thoughts. 
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We will not yield to the careless and unsound 
proposition that it does not make any difference 
what you think, just so you are in fellowship with 
one another. That is sentimentalism. We love 
our fellows, but truth, and faithfulness to it, is a 
form of love,—a fact which some of our brethren 
in other churches, in their affectionate and embrac- 
ing natures, do not recognize. And their mere 
affection will not make for larger thought. Love in 
truth, and truth in love—this is our gospel. It is 
personal and metaphysical. It is complete. One 
of the hardest things to get Christians to under- 
stand and to do is to consecrate their minds to 
hard study, deep thought, and intense convictions. 
They prefer the easy way. And look at the flabby 
churches! Even the fellowship is second-rate. 


The Houdini Interview 


NUMBER OF LETTERS have come to THE 
REGISTER, since the publication of Edward H. 
Cotton’s interview with Houdini relative to Spir- 
itualism. These letters were of various sorts: some 
criticized, some commended, some questioned why 
Tue RecistTer published the article. Tor REGISTER 
at all times intends to be fair. A great many people 
are not convinced that spiritistic phenomena are 
genuine. The number of those who believe is rela- 
tively small. Mr. Cotton approached psychical 
research from a somewhat new angle, that of the 
magicians. The subject proved of sufficient interest 
to editors of six other religious journals to induce 
them to publish the interview in full; while the 
Interary Digest, in its issue for July 18, devoted 
nearly a page to quotations from it. The matter 
of spiritistic investigation is certainly in the air; 
and is of much more than passing interest to religion. 
In the interest of fair play a second article will be 
published in an early issue, including an interview 
with J. Malcolm Bird, former associate editor of 
the Scientific American, author of the famous book, 
“Margery,” and one of the keenest investigators in 
the psychic realm. The point of view of the spir- 
itualists will also be presented, supported by visits 
to séances. 

The matter of the truth or falsity of spirit mani- 
festation is claiming more and more attention. 
Assuming that one can demonstrate the possibility 
of communication with the dead—an assumption 
which, as we have intimated, lacks confirmation for 
many—we shall open a vast and useful field. The 
ministers of religion will have proof, as many of them 
now do not have, of immortality, and sufficient 
grounds for consoling surviving friends. The matter 
of death, so long a perplexing mystery, will no longer 
puzzle us. We shall have direct proof of what the 
world to come is like, and no longer be compelled to 
depend on imagination, vision, and unauthorized 
revelation. 

Meantime the attitude of THz RearsteR on this 
and every other question will be one of honest investi- 
gation, and suspension of judgment until all avail- 
able facts are at hand. In taking this attitude it 
is in entire accord with our free-church tradition, 
which encourages fearless pursuit of truth and 
defence of truth when found. 


Greece in the Hands of the Militarists 


Soria, July 11. 


HERE ARE NATIONS with which 

revolution, through frequent indul- 
gence, becomes a habit. One of these na- 
tions, in later years, is Greece. The over- 
turning of a government in Greece is a 
frequent occurrence, which excites little 
comment. Even a change in the form 
of government excites little interest. 
Greece recently bundled off its king and 
its royal family without much ado, and 
erected a republic in their stead. In 
most countries, especially in countries 
where traditions date so far in the past, 
such a radical change of government 
would have caused more or less of a com- 
motion. Not ‘so in Greece. The secret 
lay in the fact that the military favored 
the change. Therefore the change was 
readily effected. .The fact is that Greece 
is in the hands of a military group. Any 
change of government that is approved by 
that military group goes through with- 
out much fuss. Whether Greece is fitted 
to be a republic is another question, and 
a much larger one. They do not seem 
to understand, in Athens, that the adop- 
tion of a republican form of government 
implies a fitness which every nation does 
not possess. Therefore they readily 
plunged into the great experiment. — 


THE REPUBLIC was struggling along 
with some success when Greece entered 
into negotiations, at Belgrade, with Jugo- 
slavia to restore the old treaty of alliance 
.between the two countries. By both 
Greeks and Serbs it was assumed that 
such a treaty was necessary as a work- 
ing force for the maintenance of peace in 
the Balkans. The sore spots between 
Jugoslavia and her neighbor developed 
early in the course of the negotiations. 
Jugoslavia, according to Greek sources of 
information, had an itching palm for 
Salonica, which Greece regards as a pre- 
cious possession. What the Jugoslavian 
negotiators demanded was a virtual ses- 
sion of Salonica to Jugoslavia, as a port 
indispensable to their country. Moreover, 
Jugoslavia (read “Serbia’) had another 
demand which rather took the Greek 
negotiators aback. That was the recogni- 
tion of a Serbian protectorate of the 
Slavonic population of Macedonia, which 
Greece was bundling out of her portion 
of Macedonia at a rapid rate by a sys- 
tem of ‘‘voluntary” exchange of popula- 
tions with Bulgaria. The fields and 
farms which she cleared of Bulgarians 
she handed over to the influx of Greeks 
from Asia Minor and Thrace, which 
poured into Greece and Macedonia from 
various parts of Turkey. It appeared to 
_Jugoslavian governing powers a pity that 
a Slavic population should be driven out 
of a Slavic country to make room for 
' Greeks. : 
Therefore, the second specific demand 
' which the Serbian foreign office made in 
its contract with the Greek plenipoten- 
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An incident of Balkan diplomacy 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tun RecistEr 


tiaries was aimed at a cessation of the 
persecution of the Bulgarians, whom the 
Serbians classed loosely as Slavs, that is 
to say Serbians. The Serbs made no at- 
tempt to discover the feelings and 
opinions of the Bulgarians themselves on 
the subject. What was wanted, however, 
was the recognition of the right to main- 
tain the language, the churches, and the 
schools of these Macedonians. The fact 
that Serbia, of which the larger part of 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


COMM. ARTHUR BAINBRIDGE HOFF U.S.N. 


who is the nearest living male relative to 
Commodore Bainbridge, who commanded the 
frigate “Constitution” when she met and de- 
feated the British frigate “Java.” Commander 
Hoff commanded tthe battleship ‘‘Oregon’’ in 
the World War. He has been asked by the 
“Save Old Ironsides” fund to make up a com- 
mittee of the descendants of the officers and 
erew of the “Constitution,” which will try to 
raise $12,000 to restore the famous old vessel 


Macedonia had been incorporated after 
the war, granted no consideration for 
their language, their churches, and their 
schools did not alter the case. In their 
negotiations with the Greeks, the Serbians 
wanted the right to protect these Mace- 
donians in their rights, which their own 
government was trampling under foot 
in the Serbian part of Macedonia. 

At this stage of the proceedings the 
negotiations were abandoned, the Greeks 
finding them preposterous. The treaty 
which the Greek delegate, Politis, signed 
with the League of Nations at Geneva 
was lost in the shuffle. On the advice of 
Jugoslavia this treaty was rejected by 
the Greek parliament without a dissent- 
ing vote, and the League of Nations 


picked up the task of straightening out 
the resulting mess. But a good many 
Greeks, especially the Greek military, 
were indignant at the magnitude of the 
Serbian demands at Belgrade. : 
Affairs were simmering at this stage 
when some of the military party in Greece 
decided that their premier, Michalakopu- 
los, had botched the job. They. argued 
that he had demonstrated his incompe- 
tence to govern Greece by permitting 
Jugoslavia to advance demands which 
amounted to an attempt to appropriate 
Greek territory... The discontent grew 
visibly, until it assumed the proportions 
of a revolution. General Pangalos put 
himself at the head of the movement to 
put out of office the men who had so 
manifestly failed to protect the interests 
of Greece. Several days ago the foreign 
office here received a cipher telegram that 
the revolutionary movement under 'Pan- 
galos had assumed such proportions that 
it appeared that Michalakopulos’s days 
in office were numbered. ; 


LAST WEEK I received from the for- 
eign office here a declaration that tele- 
graphic accounts sent all over Europe 
that Jugoslavia had turned tail and was 
negotiating with Bulgaria in an attempt 
to form an alliance with this country was 
not true, because, it was explained, there 
were too many issues between Bulgaria 
and Serbia under dispute to make nego- 
tiations possible for an alliance between 
the two countries. The negotiations be- 
tween Greece and Jugoslavia, at Belgrade, 
had hardly been abandoned, when Min- 
ister Rakitch, after a conference with 
the Bulgarian minister of foreign affairs, 
Mr. Kalfoff, was summoned to the foreign 
office in Belgrade. What Mr. Nintchitch, 
the Jugoslavian minister of foreign 
affairs, wanted to know was whether Kal- 
foff had offered a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the arrest of several Albanians 
and Macedonians after the blowing up of 
the Cathedral of Sveta Nedelia on April 
16. To your correspondent a few days 
earlier, Mr. Kalfoff had communicated 
the fact that he had given all the explan- 
ations which he could to the Jugoslavian 
minister, and that he could go no further 
in his explanations. This quarrel was 
one of the open issues between Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and was one of the affairs 
which made it impossible to enter into 
any negotiations for an alliance between 
the two countries. : 

The fact, well known to Greek diplo- 
macy, did not prevent the Greek foreign 
office from attempting to assure the Euro- 
pean press that Jugoslavia had so quickly 
turned tail as to negotiate a treaty of 
alliance with the sworn enemy of Greece. 
To add to the variety of surprises, the 
Serbian government only recently an- 
nounced that negotiations between Greece 
and Jugoslavia would be resumed in the 

(Continued on page 783) 
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“HE SCOPES TRIAL is already off 

the front pages of the newspapers, 
which means that by most people it is 
already forgotten,—forgotten before they 
had a chance to reflect upon its real sig- 
nificance. The snap judgments of cor- 
respondents, working feverishly in the 
heat of a Tennessee court room in July, 
transmitted by incredibly rapid means to 
the offices of metropolitan dailies and 
sold in printed form within a few minutes 


after the events themselves had taken 


place,—these judgments are taken as 
final by our easy-going populace, and for 
them the trial is over. 

We Americans neglect the virtues of 
perspective. The passage of time is to a 
great event what patina is to a bronze,— 
it brings out in relief the pattern, propor- 
tions, and shape of the thing. 

Now it will be months and years before 
we fully appreciate the proportions of 
what has been called “the most amazing 
court scene of Anglo-Saxon history,” but 
the days which have elapsed are at least 
sufficient for us to have recaptured our 
mental balance and to have recovered 
from the sense of unreality which was 
remarked by everybody of education and 
culture with whom I talked at the trial. 

After Mr. Darrow had been question- 
ing little Howard Morgan on the witness 
stand about the “horrible” things which 
Mr. Scopes had taught him, and after the 
great lawyer had dismissed the boy with 
a kindly, “Hasn’t hurt you any, has it?” 
Mr. Darrow seemed suddenly oppressed 
‘with the incredibility of the whole occa- 
sion. He turned to Mrs. Potter, who was 
seated just behind the defense lawyers, 
and said, under his breath, “My God! 
Would you, have believed it?” 

At the close of the first day of the trial, 
the same feeling of mental dizziness came 
over me; and as I extended my hand to 
recover the equilibrium of my _ intelli- 
gence, I became aware of a pair of gray- 
blue eyes, blazing with intense indigna- 
tion above a belligerent snub nose. “Well, 
Mencken, what do you think of it?’ I 
asked. He answered me just two words, 
the strongest in his well-developed vo- 
eabulary. ‘“Damnable obscenity,” he said, 
but any words seemed pitiably inade- 
quate. We were in an unreal world. All 
values were topsy-turvy. We were Yan- 
kees in King Arthur’s Court. The hands 
of time were turned back, and frequently 
you heard it said, “We are back in the 
days of Galileo.” 

One of the reporters for Science Serv- 
ice, who is somewhat afflicted with astig- 
matism, confessed that he removed his 
glasses at the beginning of each day’s 
Session of the court in order that the 
dimly moving figures before him might to 
his imagination appear as the reincar- 
nated ghosts of the actors in heresy 
trials of four or five centuries ago. Thus 
he was enabled to retain his sanity and 
the proper perspective. 

The mists are clearing away somewhat. 
thought of little else but this ex- 
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CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


traordinary trial for weeks. I am begin- 
ning to get my bearings again, and in 
this and succeeding letters to Tue Rec- 
IsteER I hope to set forth as accurately as 
possible the scenes and actors of this 
significant American drama. One of the 
leading promoters in the New York the- 
atrical field has asked me to write a 
scenario of the Dayton trial, but the 
thing seems too overwhelming as yet. 

Unusual opportunities were given me 
for observation of the principals in the 
case. I was present many times when 
reporters and writers were excluded. I 
visited among the Fundamentalists and 
found that they expanded and became 
talkative when their natural suspicions 
were allayed. Without the breach of any 
confidences, I hope to be able to give an 
intimate view of the persons, events, and 
incidents of the Dayton affair, with all 
its high-lights, side-lights. and spot-lights, 

In the first place, I must apply a little 
higher criticism to an already established 
legend as to the origin of the Dayton 
battle. The first place to which all went 
upon arrival at Dayton, and the place 
where everybody went at least once a day 
during the trial, was “Robinson’s Drug 
Store—where it all started.” 

But it didn’t,—it started 
Square. 

It is true that, gathered around the 
little table now as historic as George 
Washington’s cherry tree, a little group 
of men agreed to Dr. George Rappleyea’s 
urgings that a test case be made of the 
new state law, but it is also true that the 
incident commonly taken as the begin- 
ning of the great evolutionist-fundamen- 
talist court battle was the culmination 
of a long chain of events. 

All through the trial I lived with Dr. 
Rappleyea, and bit by bit I picked up 
the amazing story of his life. When Mr. 
Malone, Mr. Hays, Mrs. Potter, and I ar- 
rived at Chattanooga, a short, very active 
young man in a typical Tennessee seer- 
sucker suit rushed up to us and said, 
“Gee, it seems good to see you folks; it 
has been pretty lonesome lately in Day- 
ton as one of only four or five evolu- 
tionists among a whole townful of funda- 
mentalists raving about Bryan.” 

He drove us forty miles over mountain 
curves on two wheels in a little over an 
hour, and I began to study this human 
dynamo of fearless energy. I am still 
marveling at him. 

George Rappleyea, in my present per- 
spective, towers above all the other char- 
acters in the drama. He made the trial, 
and the other characters were pawns in 
his game. He sat almost unnoticed dur- 
ing the spot-light events, but his hand 
has been on the wheel since the case 
started, and he is facing the local music 
practically alone now that it is over. 

He was born on Forty-third Street, 
New York City, and spent his boyhood 
in Times Square. He sold newspapers 
at the subway entrance there; and when 
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aay Real Origin of the Dayton Trial 


George Rappleyea the central figure 


he said to me, “I had to lick a fellow 
every day to hold my job,” I knew then 
where the Scopes case started. His fights 
against injustice and against great odds 
made him a natural champion of the under 
dog, and evolution was and still is the 
under dog in Tennessee. 

He is a very able geologist of the prac- 
tical sort, and a mining engineer. As a 
youth he worked on the Catskill aqueduct 
and got interested in engineering. He 
studied the formation of the earth, and 
became an evolutionist, but didn’t see at 
that time any serious conflict between 
geology and orthodox religion. He be- 
came an assistant on a mining project of 
a coal and iron company at Dayton, Tenn. 
Soon his talents brought him the super- 
intendency of the company. He sunk oil- 
wells and discovered oil where they told 
him none could be found. He traced an 
earth-fault and discovered a lost vein of 
valuable bituminous coal. As _ superin- 
tendent, he had the welfare of many 
miners’ families at heart. One day, a 
six-year-old boy of one of these families 
was suddenly killed. A Fundamentalist 
preacher conducted the funeral services 
and told the grief-stricken mother that 
her little boy was suffering the tortures 
of hell because she had neglected to have 
him baptized. 

Then Rappleyea’s spirit blazed. He 
called the preacher outside, and what he 
said to him I cannot and need not tell 
you. From that moment, Rappleyea be- 
came a torch of liberalism in a dark 
valley of Fundamentalism. His church 
adventures are a book in themselves. He 
was all alone in his liberal ideas until 
he found Preacher Byrd, and spirit clave 
to spirit. 

Then the victorious Fundamentalists 
passed a law against evolution in the 
state legislature. A few liberals made 
mild protest. Mrs. Allen, of the Unita- 
rian Church in Memphis, resigned from 
the State Board of Education as a pro- 
test, all honor to her. But the men did 
nothing, except Rappleyea. He began 
laying his plans. He knew he was alone 
in Dayton, but not alone in the United 
States. He remembered Times Square. 
When the time came and he had his 
plans laid, he brought his fist down on 
the drug-store table on the very spot 
where an inlaid tablet tells you about 
it, and the fight was on. 

To be sure, a small town’s desire for 
publicity was in it; politics was in it; 
business was in it. But all these things 
were but tools in George Rappleyea’s 
hands as he maneuvered for a strong posi- 
tion. He played his cards well, and in 
the end he is bound to win. He was 
fighting for liberal religion. He said to 
me, rather sadly, “I don’t know where 
I’m going to church now. I’m out of 
two churches in a few weeks. Now that 
Byrd is going, I don’t know where I’m 
going to church. Guess I’ll have to start 
one of my own. There’s no church in 
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this town where an evolutionist can be 
a member.” 

No church will have him; yet a few 
months before the trial opened, Rapple- 
yea, by his own energetic efforts, raised 
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$80,000 in the hostile atmosphere of that 
little town for a town hospital. 

No Fundamentalist church would admit 
George Rappleyea or the Lincoln-like 
Clarence Darrow into Christian fellow- 
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ship; but when I remember what Jesus 
said about sick people and people in 
prison and that inasmuch as one did it 
unto any such, one did it unto him, I 
wonder ! 


When a Mission Comes to the Local Church 


te: THESE DAYS when there is a tend- 
ency to judge all things by results, it 
is perfectly natural that churches contem- 
plating the possibility of a mission should 
raise the question as to the possible effect 
upon the local situation. 

It is a difficut question to answer be- 
cause conditions are so varied. Further- 
more, it must always be borne in mind 
that the results of spiritual endeavor are 
often intangible and hard to estimate. 
Then again, things are not always what 
they seem. The mission which is the 
greatest success from the point of view 
of numbers and publicity may not neces- 
sarily be the most successful when judged 
by the long-time view. It depends pri- 
marily upon what standards prevail and 
the goal in view. For instance, if immedi- 
ate accessions to membership in the local 
church be the goal, a mission may ap- 
parently fail. Yet gauged by the ultimate 
effect after a long period of time, it may 
be highly successful. Such was the case 
in a former parish of mine. At the close 
of a mission, not one new member was in 
sight. But over a year after, people came 
into the fellowship who had in the first 
place been attracted by the preaching mis- 
sion, and there was one accession that, 
from the standard of public influence and 
the morale of the congregation, more than 
justified the entire effort. 

However, with these and other reserya- 
tions of a similar nature, there are gen- 
eralizations more or less applicable in all 
situations. 

The effect of a mission must not be 
judged by what transpires during the mis- 
sion period alone; for strange as it may 
seem, results are evident even before the 
actual concentrated effort begins. 

There is the effect of preparation and 
anticipation. A church entering upon a 
mission with seriousness of purpose im- 
mediately begins to think about itself in 
relation to its own people, the local com- 
munity, and the Free Religious Movement 
as a whole as never before. Corporate 
consciousness is intensified. Self-analysis 
begins. Members who have been indiffer- 
ent commence asking about the meaning 
of their faith. There is a more or less 
general sense that something may be 
doing. Those who have taken their church 
relations for granted and who have been 
content with the memory of some remote 
religious experience, begin to feel some- 
thing of the spirit of a crusade. Their 
church, after all, may be capable of an 
adventure. New realms to conquer open 
up. 


Every department responds i 
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All this is good, for faith must ever be 
forward-looking. 'There is the tendency in 
ordinary church life, no matter how faith- 
ful the local minister and congregation, 
to be satisfied with things as they are. 
The average attendance at the weekly 
service is good, finances are satisfactory, 
and there is a general sense of well-being, 
with the result that the congregation sinks 
into the rut of self-satisfaction. It may 
represent a faith, but it possesses no sense 
of movement. There is no gazing into the 
future. There is no realization of re- 
sponsibility to achievements yet to be won. 

Preparation for a mission alters this. 
There is a gathering together of the rank 
and file. There is the feeling of belonging 
together. There is a quickening of new 
life. There is a sense of expectation. A 
day of promise has dawned. 


The opening service, of course, witnesses 
a greatly augmented congregation. Not 
only is there large representation of those 
belonging to the church, but an increased 
proportion of strangers. During the mis- 
sion, the number of strangers increase, 
while the proportion of regulars maintains 
an unusual average. : 

The attendance at the mission services 
is usually twice that of the regular morn- 
ing service, and for special sermons in 
which there is a public interest, even 
larger. The effect upon the membership 
of seeing the church well filled night after 
night and sometimes crowded to the doors 
is most stimulating. 

Somehow, many Unitarian churches are 
so used to small congregations and to 
half-empty pews that the condition is 
taken for granted. . Despite the vaunted 
greatness of the faith, there is little be- 
lief in distinguished achievement, and the 
psychology of small things as far as the 
local situation is concerned prevails. 

A mission usually removes this condition. 
It manifests to the congregation that there 
is widespread interest in the presentation 
of a Free Faith and in an undogmatic re- 
ligion, and that it has a popular appeal. 

The immediate result upon the rank and 
file of the membership is a changed atti- 
tude toward the meaning of their faith. 
They begin to feel that it is really a 
gospel, a “good news” for their own com- 
munity ; that it is not only worth spread- 
ing, but it can be spread with effective 
appeal. They cease to regard it exclu- 
sively as existing for a few chosen intel- 
lectually superior people. It may be the 
“Word of Life’ to great numbers and 
thus meet a specific need. The effect is 


an enlarged sense of responsibility in mak- 
ing the “Good News” known. The con- 
gregation as never before realizes the obli- 
gation of promulgation. 

Then, too, results accrue from intensi- 
fied effort. Listening night after night 
to the exposition of their faith in a con- 
secutive series of sermons, it assumes a 
unity and coherence not before manifest. 
It begins to be appreciated as a unified 
whole. While not dogmatic, it becomes a 
body of related truth. No longer is it 
a number of scattered negations, but a 
connected group of positive affirmations 
in harmony with modern science, historic 
criticism, and twentieth-century thought. 
The conviction moreover deepens that it 
is vital with dynamic religious impulse 
and capable of generating moral and 
spiritual enthusiasm. It pulsates with the 
warmth of genuine life. j 

The most remarkable change is perhaps 
in the attitude of the wider community. 
In many cities the attitude to Unitarian- 
ism is not only hostile, but there is also 
the feeling that as a movement it is both 
radically negative and decidedly anti-reli- 
gious: that it is destructive to all that 
appertains to the spiritual life. 

The advertising in connection with a 
mission and the holding of a mission itself 
create a_ totally different impression. 
There is present all the strategy of sur- 
prise. The ptblic is astonished that Uni- 
tarians should hold a mission: not only 
astonished, but curiously interested. “Per- 
haps, after all, Unitarians may be reli- 


gious! At least they appear to be in 
earnest. Let us hear what they haye to 
say !” 


This was very marked in the Toledo, 
Ohio, Mission of last March, and Toledo 
is typical. The comment was overheard 
several times—‘I had no idea Unitarians 
were really religious.’’ Not only this—the 
orthodox churches in the community ob- 


tained a new point of view. The reproach 


of coldness and snobbishness was removed. 
Several local ministers attended. Their 
attitude of hostility became one of marked 
friendliness. While they realized that 
Unitarian theology was different, they 
also saw that in combating the irreligion 
of our time it was an effective ally. It 
was doing a work that needed doing. It 
spoke a different language, but after all 
it was bearing a much-needed witness to 
the realities of the spiritual life. 


While after the close of the mission, it 
is unusual for the greatly augmented con- 
gregations to immediately continue, there 
is a general realization that every depart- 
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- stimulated. 


ing together. 
common effort. 

over, they possess renewed confidence in 
the mission of the church itself. Religion 


ment in the local church has been greatly 
Members have become ac- 
-quainted. They have had the joy of work- 
They know the meaning of 

They are unified. More- 


‘becomes more than a series of proposi- 
tions. It relates itself to experience. 
There is a new sense of loyalty and pos- 


sible achievement. 


Moreover, there is more warmth and de- 
yotion in the regular services of the 
church. There is enthusiasm in the act 
of worship. Attending church becomes 
more than merely listening to a sermon. 
It becomes a means of voicing common 
aspiration, and expresses the fellowship of 
the shared life. There is an increased 


consciousness of “the tie that binds.” The 
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church is realized as “the beloved com- 
munity,” and the knowledge of “how good 
a thing it is for brethren to gather to- 
gether” deepens and grows. 

The minister discovers that he is work- 
ing in an atmosphere of renewed consecra- 
tion. He realizes in a different way the 
possibilities among his own people. He 
finds not only a willingness to do things 
and a faith that they can be done, but 
that unsuspected talent has been un- 
earthed. His people possess a capacity 
for sustained effort that had hitherto been 
merely dormant. ‘Together with all this, 
for months after he will find persons in 
his congregation that were first attracted 
during the mission and who with care- 
ful follow-up work and pastoral oversight 
present likely timber for church fellowship. 

I indicated that “it is unusual for*™the 
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greatly augmented congregations to im- 
mediately continue,” yet congregations 
following a mission are invariably larger 
than before and the church enters upon 
a new stage of growth and increasing in- 
fluence in the community. Of course we 
have much to learn in the way of tech- 
nique and improved methods, especially in 
reaping the results of the immediate en- 
thusiasm a mission engenders. Neverthe- 
less, I know of nothing more stimulating 
to a church than a mission. It challenges 
the congregation to renewed effort. It 
captures in a large way the imagination 
of the community. It revitalizes the faith 
of the church in its great task. It wit- 
nesses the passing of the day of small 
things. It begets an expectation of great 
achievement. The church realizes itself 
as part of a great movement, with untold 
possibilities for good. 


~The First Parish in Bowendale 


INTER LINGERED longer’ than 
usual at Bowendale that year. But 
spring, when it did come, came with won- 
drous display of greenery and blossoms. 
Dr. Choate was a skilled botanist. For 
years he had studied the plant life in the 
neighborhood, and regularly gave lectures 
at the High School on the shrubs, flowers, 
and trees peculiar to that district. He 
made the lectures interesting, too, with 
exhibits of the particular plants about 
which he was speaking. Then he would 
supplement the talk with actual demon- 
strations in garden, field, and wood. 
His own garden bloomed earliest and 
lasted longest. And he had a rose gar- 
den that was famous throughout the 
county. Such roses as he grew were 
worth three and four dollars a dozen. If 
a person could pay that price, Dr. Choate 
took the money. But each year, he gave 


- away to the sick and old, and to the hos- 


pital, many more flowers than he sold. 
For the closing week of Lent, that 
spring, the six ministers of the town con- 
cluded to hold a union service; and Dr. 
Choate, being dean of the pastors, was 
invited to preach the sermon. On invita- 
tion of the rector and vestry of the Episco- 
pal Church, it was decided to hold the 
service there. When the news was noised 
abroad that the churches had combined, 
and that the meeting was to take place 
at St. Mark’s, the town became visibly 
interested. Union services had been held 


before, but not with such unanimity of 


opinion on the part of ail the churches. 
And never at any previous time had St. 


_ Mark’s invited the other ministers into 
its chancel. : 


_ Members of the various congregations 
‘passed through the door, expressions of 
est on their faces alternating with 
ressions of doubt and caution. But 
try cordially welcomed them, And 
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when they saw their ministers sitting 
by the altar, howbeit, wearing cassock 
and stole, they were reassured. The spirit 
of good-fellowship prevailed. The congre- 
gation sang familiar hymns with fullness 
and fervor. Each pastor had his part. 
And by the time Dr. Choate arose for the 
sermon, strangers began to feel fairly 
well at home. 

Dr. Choate was known throughout the 
community for breadth of view and the 
spirit of co-operation. But even those 
who knew him best were hardly prepared 
for so liberal and inclusive a discourse. 
After reminding the people that the meet- 
ing they were attending would not have 
been possible a decade ago, and commend- 
ing the churches for their readiness to sub- 
merge doctrinal difference in favor of 
united endeavor, he asked for more active 
federated efforts. The theme was a fa- 
vorite one with him; the people who 
needed to hear were present; and he spoke 
more plainly than he had in his entire 
ministerial experience. He asked Bowen- 
dale to set the good example to the Chris- 
tian world of a genuine, working Christian 
Union. He admitted candidly that in his 
judgment the time had not yet come to 
dispense with denominational allegiance. 
But he added that the time was at hand 
to bury deep and forever trifling differ- 
ences, traditional prejudices, and to com- 
bine on the great issue of doing good. 

He said that the church would be guilty 
of a' charge from which it could not free 
itself if it delayed much longer in going 
out as a unit to battle against falsehood 
and to teach honest conduct. He said he 
would not exclude any church or sect 
from that army. The need was over- 
whelming. Bvery unit that had ideals of 
service must be enlisted. ‘We shall find 
a place in the ranks,” he exclaimed, “for 
the Catholic as well as the Protestant ; 


-words what they had long believed. 


for the advocate of New Thought; for the 
Christian Scientist, and for the Jew; for 
all of them are endeavoring to make the 
world a safer and happier place in which 
to live. 

“Here we are, each of us,” he declared, 
leaning over the pulpit and speaking in- 
tensely, “assembled under a banner on 
which is written in letters that glow: 
‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.’ 
Who knows the best way to get into the 
kingdom of God? You and I say we do. 
The Catholic says he does. The Jew says 
he does. The Christian Scientist says he 
does. Very well, let’s combine our forces 
and march in together.” 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, Dr. 
Choate may have spoken too freely. But 
that he spoke with sincerity and burning 
conviction, no one doubted who heard him. 
Somewhat to his surprise, he found as 
he stepped down from the pulpit that 
many were thinking in a similar manner. 
Persons from each of the churches came 
up and thanked him for putting into 
The 
voice of Dr. Choate carried weight. He 
had not lived a score of years in Bowen- 
dale for nothing. The community had 
confidence in him, as a person of sound 
opinion and mature thought. The life he 
had lived also spoke loudly for him. 

As for the speaker, he listened to ex- 
pressions of approval, giving them the 
value due. Well did he know that the 
sermon had not fallen so agreeably on 
some ears. Well did he know that every 
chureh in town, including his own, con- 
tained persons who would contest the 
proposed Christian Union with all the 
energy they had. And those were the 
stanchest supporters of their particular 
parishes. He concluded that the proposi- 
tion he had laid before the community had 
cost him friends. Yet, when he reviewed 
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what he had said in the quiet seclusion of 
afterthought, he discovered no statement 
he would wish to recall. 

As he was about to pass from the 
chureh to the street, he saw a knot of 
men talking in the vestibule. He knew 
them all. There were Colonel Bowen and 
Fred Haynes of his own church ; Deacon 
Sterns of the Baptist Church; and Vestry- 
man Rolfe. So intent were they on the 
subject under discussion that they did 
not see the minister until he was close on 
them. Then they fell suddenly silent. 

“We were speaking about the sermon,” 
explained Colonel Bowen. “Talk about 
bulls in china shops! Two of us are with 
you; and two opposed. Gentlemen, it is 


still early. We have just commenced the 
discussion. Will you ride over to my 
house and thrash the thing out? I have 


no doubt Dr. Choate will join us and en- 
lighten us on one or two matters.” 

The result was that shortly after, the 
five men found themselves seated in the 
Colonel’s comfortable library, and smok- 
ing cigars, except Deacon Sterns and Dr. 
Choate. It was a sweet, balmy night, and 
the croaking of frogs in a neighboring 
pond came in at the raised window. 

“You handled us without gloves this eve- 
ning,” began the Colonel. “I don’t know 
what Grandfather Bowen would have said. 
No child of his was ever allowed inside 
the Episcopal Church.” 

“Your grandfather was a man of God,” 
observed Vestryman Rolfe. “But, quite a 
deal of water has flowed under the bridge 
since he was with us. We are getting 
limbered up. The Christian leaven is 
working. The churches are neighboring 
more.” 

“Bnoch Bowen,” remarked Deacon 
Sterns, “was one of the finest practicing 
Christians it was ever my privilege to 
know. He read his Bible and followed its 
precepts. When the Sacred Record said, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,’ he strictly observed the injunction.” 

“Well do I know that,” the Colonel com- 
mented with a wry face. “As a boy I 
once started to whistle a popular air at 
Grandfather’s house on the Lord’s Day. 
I did not do it again.” 

“He was my model, gentlemen, and 
always has been,” the Deacon continued. 
“Would we had more Enoch Bowens 
to-day! He held the First Parish true to 
the faith’—Deacon Sterns cast a_ re- 
proachful glance in the direction of Dr. 
Choate. “He and I differed theologically, 
but I respected him none the less. I 
count it a solemn duty to maintain unim- 
paired the denominational integrity of my 
church. Our fathers handed on to us a 
church founded and grounded in Scripture. 
We will not betray that trust.” 

Every one in Bowendale loved the Dea- 
con for his kindly ways and exalted char- 
acter. Few cared to offend him. 

“T wouldn’t object so seriously to a few 
of us getting together,” Fred Haynes re- 
marked. “But when we are asked to in- 
vite, wholesale, Jews, Catholics, New 
Thoughtists, Holy Rollers, and Christian 
Scientists, deliver me from that rabble. 
Dr. Choate, don’t expect me to give a cent 
to so impractical a scheme.” 

“T doubt if any of us fully understand 
Dr. Choate’s attitude,’ Colonel Bowen 
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said, tapping his cigar against the ash- 
tray. “He declared unequivocally that 
the time was not ripe for doing away with 
denomination. Am I right, Doctor?’ 

“Quite right. Do away with it to-day, 
and you will have it back to-morrow—in 
a more disorganized form. Denomina- 
tion represents a characteristic which is 
wholly human. We people gather into 
groups, influenced by tradition, family, 
mental outlook. Politics have their par- 
ties; communities have their clubs and 
fraternities; the world has its nationali- 
ties; and religion has its denominations, 
and will have, I think, for a long time 
to come. But denomination is not the 
end. Would you like to know what de- 
nomination means to me? It is the in- 
strument with which I work. The de- 
nomination is the regiment; 
Universal is the army. It is not a harrier, 
but a gate. In the community of churches, 
it is my family. It is an ally serving 
under a leader all the allies have chosen. 
Denomination is good as a sign-board; 
objectionable as a fence. You gentlemen 
inferred, rightly, that I would welcome 
the day that dawns on one grand Chris- 
tian Church. But in my opinion, that 
dawning is not yet. Meantime we must 
work with the tools at hand. In short, I 
look forward to a union of churches here 
in Bowendale, which shall be organized 
and incorporated for united service. 

“You wish to know what the activities 
of such a union would be? It would pre- 
vent duplication of effort. It would hold 
frequent union meetings, as the one this 
evening. It would encourage interchange 
of preaching and parish activities. It 
would often promote united meetings of 
the men’s and women’s organizations in 
all the churches. It would have a com- 
munity Sunday-school during the summer 
months. It would have gatherings of 
young people irrespective of church affili- 
ation.” 

“Would it include Catholics, Jews, and 
Christian Scientists?” The question. was 
asked by Fred Haynes. 

Dr. Choate reflected a moment. “It 
would. We can only promote that Univer- 
sal Christian Church that is to be by 
opening wide the doors to all God’s chil- 
dren.” 

“You might as well add oil to water.” 
Fred Haynes spoke in an _ explosive 
fashion. “But not to go outside the Prot- 
estant bodies—what arrangements would 
you make about funds, endowments, ways 
of raising money? I cannot see it at all. 
Count me out.” 

“Why so decided, neighbor Haynes?” 
asked the Vestryman. “Dr. Choate has 
in mind the welfare of all of us. He is 
thinking of the world our children are to 
live in, too. I am not so positive that his 
plan would not work. To be sure, certain 
details would haye to be developed with 
care, and obstacles not evident at ,pres- 
ent would appear. At any event it is a 
grand proposal, and in strict keeping with 
Scripture.” 

“I am not so sure of that, Brother 
Rolfe.” Deacon Sterns stroked his white 
beard thoughtfully. “Were your proposed 
church based entirely on the Bible ex- 
hortation, it would have to be Baptist.” 
The Deacon spoke with such simple, child- 
like sincerity that the rest of the com- 
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pany forbore to smile. 
Catholic and the Jew, Christian—ah, 
Brother Choate, you have wandered far 
afield from the sacred injunction.” 

“My friend Father Crowley would not 
agree with you, Deacon,’ smiled Dr. 
Choate. “He aflirms with a conviction 
nothing can disturb that Catholicism is 
the true and only revelation—that Jesus 
handed the keys to St. Peter; and St. 
Peter handed them on to the Popes, who 
in their turn delegate authority to ¢:ardi- 
nals, bishops, and parish priests. Yet 
Father Crowley and I serve together with 
the utmost good-fellowship on the United 
Charities Board, and as trustees of the 
Public Library. Why can we not unite in 
the practice and teaching of religion?” 

“Why not!” exclaimed Mr. Rolfe. 

“The whole proposition is absurd.” 
Fred Haynes arose, thrust his hands into 
his pocket and jingled a bunch of keys. 
“The First Parish Church was good enough 
for my father and it is good enough for 
me. I warn you, Dr. Choate, Bowendale 
will prove but a barren field for your 
planting. Excuse me, gentlemen. I must 
leave you.” 

“T presume Lakeshore is open,” observed 
the Colonel, blandly. 

“Yes, we opened last week for good. We 
entertained parties all winter.” 


“You anticipate a good season, no 
doubt.” 

“One of the best. We have made our 
reputation. If we grow as we have the 


last two years, we shall need a larger 
building.” 

“You have prospered, Brother Haynes,” 
remarked the Deacon mildly. “Yet, if 
I may say so, I have heard that some of 
your patrons are not—h’m—not exactly 
what we in Bowendale call law-abiding.” 

“We can’t choose our customers, Dea- 
con. We must serve whoever comes.” 

Involuntarily all eyes turned toward 
Dr. Choate, for his criticism of the resort 
was known. 

“It is a far call from discussion of 
Christian union to pleasure resorts,” he 
observed with a little smile. “Speaking 
for myself, I try to stand for the best 
things. I advocate this Christian Union 
because it will mean a better community. 
I have asked Mr. Haynes to place Lake- 


shore Pavilion above suspicion for a simi-— 


lar reason.” 

Fred Haynes’s face flushed. “Your job, 
Dr. Choate, is to build up the First Par- 
ish. As a trustee, I must ask you to at- 
tend first to that. Let the foundations 
alone. And please do not interfere with 
a legitimate business about which you 
know little. Your congregation is begin- 
ning to be dissatisfied; and these are the 
reasons.” 

“Come, come, gentlemen,’ Colonel 
Bowen exclaimed in a pacifying voice. 
“We met here to promote unity, not dis- 
cord.” 


“And have an admirable example of the 


difficulty of doing it,’ exploded Fred 
Haynes, as he took his departure. : 

The remaining men arose. “Needless 
to say, gentlemen,” said Dr. Choate, sn 
action to-night represents a decisive 
The Colonel and the Vestryman 1 
As for the Deacon, he looked | 


as he walked off alone down the hid F 
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ISLES OF SHOALS, July 28, 1925. 


ye GENERAL CONFERENCE of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion has taken on proportions this year 
which remind one of old times. The 
numbers have been much larger than last 
season and, although many are frequent- 
ers of this island, a show of hands de- 
veloped a surprising fraction of the whole 
who visited Star Island for the first time. 

The program committee, headed by Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, has succeeded admirably 
in persuading old favorites to participate 
in the program while at the same time 
it has introduced new speakers, includ- 
ing Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Rev. Herbert M. Gesner of Marl- 
boro, and Rev. Howard A. Pease of Fitch- 
burg. Dr. Billings and Mr. Gesner are 
both new to the Unitarian fellowship, 


and both have brought that contribution . 


to liberalism which is making the recruit- 
ing of the ministry from orthodox ranks 
such a valuable help in the upbuilding of 
a faith which can harmonize science and 
religion. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes has been to 
the conference with three lectures on 
“Parallel Lives,” in which he produced 
evidence showing the remarkable simi- 
larity in the life and work of such out- 
standing characters as Abraham Lincoln 
and J. Ramsay MacDonald, - Bernard 
Shaw and Voltaire, and Gandhi and 
Jesus. The parallel was most striking in 
the last lecture, in which Mr. Holmes 
went so far as to say that the outward 
and inward likeness between the two men 
was so great that if he believed in the 
second coming of Christ he should think 
he lived again in Gandhi. 

The first Sunday of the conference was 
devoted to the Lend a Hand Society, the 
first time that organization has been 
officially recognized on the program. 
Both Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, president, 
and Miss Annie F. Brown, executive 
secretary, were here, and a number of 
societies were represented by delegates. 
Miss Brown gave a stereopticon talk in 
the eyening, showing people and places in 
the South, where the organization has 
been able to give service. Preaching in 
the morning after a communion service, 
Dr. Eliot spoke on “The Gospel of Lend- 
ing a Hand,” giving reminiscences of the 
life of Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
founder of the Society. 

Rey. Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro 
chose to present the objective and sub- 
jective interpretations of the Unitarian 
covenant in the two addresses which he 
gave before the conference. Mr. Gesner 


is one of the newer Unitarian preachers, 
coming over from the Presbyterian min- 


istry. He explained how he happened to 


come into the Liberal fellowship, drawn 
by the fact that Unitarians do not hold 


ay truth promulgated two thousand 
ago which has not changed since. 


New speakers bring new ideas 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Rey. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg on 
“The Demand for Efficiency in the 
Church.” In his talk he appealed for an 
increase of church efficiency by the addi- 
tion of more paid workers under author- 
ity, and placing the church as nearly as 
possible on a par with the business or- 
ganization which chooses its helpers with 
a view to the contribution they can bring 
to a profit-making enterprise. 

The conference was favorably im- 
pressed by the series of brief chapel talks 
given the first week of the conference 
by Rev. Thomas H. Billings of Salem on 
“The Way.” “Do the duty which lies 
nearest you. The way to find life is 
sometimes by just going on with the 
humble thing we are doing,’ was his 
comforting assurance. 

Mr. Winthrop Packard gave two evening 
lectures on birds and on “Old Pilgrim 
Trails,” both of which were illustrated by 
slides. Another illustrated nature lec- 
ture was given by Mr. Alvah Sturgess of 
Lowell, on “Open Secrets and Secrets of 
the Open.” 

Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston Uni- 
versity came to the Island to speak on 
“Chureh Music.” Professor Marshall 
favors congregational singing, with chorus 
choirs, but no leader of singing. 

Carl B. Wetherell was the speaker at 
one of the evening meetings. He inti- 
mated that a concerted effort was being 
planned under the leadership of Billy 
Sunday to pass a law in the three Pacific 
Coast States similar to that in Tennessee, 
and that it is likely to prove a close 
thing, as the Coast is the home of Funda- 
mentalism. The Unitarian denomination, 
he believes, must take a strong stand to 
combat this movement. 

A pleasant feature of the General Con- 
ference was the hour of entertainment 
on the opening night, provided by the 
group of delegates to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, who remained over the 
week-end. Miss Ruth ‘Twiss, general 
chairman of the Y. P. R. U. Conference, 
reviewed in an interesting way the high 
spots of the conference. A reception fol- 
lowed the program. 

Candle-light services were led almost 
entirely by ministers, of whom there was 
an unusually large number this year, 
there being nine at one time. 

A new voice at the Shoals and a vigor- 
ous one came with the second week’s 
program, in a course of addresses by Rev. 
Preston Bradley, D.C.L., founder and 
pastor of the People’s Church in Chicago, 
where he preaches each Sunday to an au- 
dience of three thousand. 

Uncle Oscar Laighton here at the 
Shoals has described Dr. Bradley aptly 
as a “western tornado,” and the vehe- 
mence and directness with which he has 
appealed for a renaissance of personality 
in the Unitarian pulpit has been sufficient 
to stir the calm of the average New Bng- 
land preacher. “Fill the pulpit, fill the 
pews,” he declared. 


hoals Summer Meetings Have Varied Program 


“We have enough essayists and people 
who can write beautifully, but we don’t 
need phrase-makers as much as we need 
inspirers to right living,” he said. “What 
would another Parker and another Chan- 
ning be saying these days? Would they 
be fighting over whether they were hu- 
manists, deists, or theists? We need 
voices which aren’t afraid. It is a time 
for virility. We have had enough dilet- 
tantism. I have never known people so 
hungry for religion as to-day and they 
are going where they can get something. 
Religion belongs to the people, and the 
Unitarian. religion has enough potency 
without injecting heaven or hell into it.’ 

The work at the Shoals captured Dr. 
Bradley at once, and in his dinner speech 
he declared that the Unitarian Founda- 
tion ought to take hold of the island and 
give it a strong backing, helping to 
crowd it all summer long as he thought 
it ought to be crowded. 

Dr. Bradley gave a series of three ad- 
dresses at the conference. The two be- 
fore the banquet were on “Who Are the 
Moderns?’ and ‘The Religion of the Out- 
of-doors.” 

Fundamentalism has become a denomi- 
nation and the fundamentalist is dis- 
rupting the churches of different sects, 
he declared. The issue is clear between 
freedom or authority in religion, and it 
is possible to go the way of freedom with- 
out losing either moral stamina or reli- 
gion. A man becomes a modernist the 
moment he determines to accept no au- 
thority but to investigate for himself. 
He says, however, that modernism must 
learn to equip itself to meet the demands 
of the hearts as well as of the heads 
of humanity. 

In talking of the religion of the out-of- 
doors, Dr. Bradley said that it is a reli- 
gion of law. Youth should get it into 
their consciousness that this is a law- 
governed universe; that “whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap’ is 
science. The law of nature is that the 
only crop to be gathered from sowing 
wild oats is wild oats. 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers was the 
preacher the second Sunday of the con- 
ference, opening the day with a commun- 
ion service at the church, preaching 
later on evolution, and reading Sunday 
evening a fascinating unpublished essay 
which he entitled, “An Hour with a 
Thought Broker.” This essay was preg- 
nant with the keen though kindly humor 
for which Dr. Crothers has a nation-wide 
reputation. 

Dr. Crothers questions whether the lib- 
eral has made the necessary adjustment 
between religious tradition and scientific 
discoveries about the origin of man, so 
that he can hardly assume a supercilious 
attitude toward the fundamentalist. 

Several lectures on “Liberal Religious 
Instruction” were given by Dr. Florence 
Buck, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. Buck began 
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with the religious ideas liberals can im- 
part. -Among those which she developed 
in her talk were rational ideas concern- 
ing the Bible and human nature. 

“We must not even try to impose a 
moral code upon our young people,” she 
said, “but we must help them to find a 
code by teaching them certain great rela- 
tions. They will need to know newer 
principles and newer ways to meet the 
problems of social relationships which 
are to differ so much from ours.” 

The minister at morning chapel the 
second week was Rey. Chester A. Drum- 
nond of Newton, who gave five talks on 
“The Mystic Approach to Religion,’ tak- 
ing up successively the ways of awe, sur- 
render, communion, beauty, and the way 
of the burning heart. 

An informational illustrated lecture by 
Rev. Lon R. Call was his first introduc- 
tion to the conference. Mr. Call has lived 
much of his life among the people whom 
he described, so that he has first-hand 
knowledge of the 5,000,000 people in the 
Appalachian Mountains in the South 
whom he described under the subject 
“Our Southern Highlanders.” 

The evenings were devoted principally 
to lighter programs. Mr. Drummond gave 
an effective reading of Galsworthy’s “The 
Pigeon,” and Rev. Arthur E. Wilson spoke 


on “The Poet’s Birdland,’ describing 
numerous birds and illustrating their 
songs and calls by whistling. Wednes- 


day evening, Mr. Ben Redden of Boston 
gave a song recital, accompanied by Mrs. 
Redden. and assisted by the Eddy Trio. 

The annual meeting of the association 
was held in connection with the postpran- 
dial exercises at the closing banquet Fri- 
day evening, July 24. Manager Harring- 
ton provided a special menu, and be- 
tween courses there was community sing- 
ing led by Mr. Archibald. After the busi- 
ness, Rey. Charles R. Joy was introduced 
as  toastmaster. He introduced the 
speakers, Rev. Frederick Weil, of Quincy, 
Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisvillle, Ky., and 
Rey. Preston Bradley, D.C.L., of Chicago. 

Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, secretary 
and treasurer, reported a membership of 
éver 1,100 and an income of about $2,400, 
with over $500 pledged toward next year, 
an amount which has been increased con- 
siderably since. The condition of the 
association showed improvement over the 
previous year. An appropriation of $1,000 
was made to the Star Island Corporation. 

The president of that corporation, Mr. 
William B. Nichols, gave some details 
about the expenses of upkeep. Insurance, 
chartering the steamer, the caretaker, re- 
pairs, and new equipment were but a few 
of the larger items. The renewal of gut- 
ters and conductors, the painting of a 
portion of the property, and other repairs 
must be done within the coming year. 
Mr. Nichols stated that the corporation 
had no plans for the development of the 
seven and a-half acres now owned on 
Appledore Island. 

Mrs. W. B. Nichols, who manages the 
annual fair during the conference which 
goes a long way toward replenishing the 
supplies and making the repairs at the 
hotel, reported receipts of over $1,500 last 
year, almost $900 of which came through 
the “dime” cards which the members fill. 
Among the purposes for which this sum 
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has been expended were a new bake-oven 
costing over $600, furnishings for the 
writing room, fifty new piazza chairs, 
rugs, curtains for the dining room, bed 
linen, and shelves and long eretonne cur- 
tains over the clothes hooks in the cham- 
bers. 

Mention was made of the dormitory 
fund, now amounting to over $600, which 
is set aside for the erection of a dormi- 
tory building. 

Miss Mallie J. Floyd reported the last 
Summer Meetings Association reunion 
and stated that December 5 had been ten- 
tatively selected for the reunion this year. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, for the Resolu- 
tions Committee, presented a resolution 
in respect to the memory of Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, Miss Mary Wetherell, and Mrs. 
Laura Pattee, whose deaths have oc- 
curred during the year. 

Miss Florence C. Hyde and Mrs. Angelo 
Hall of Manchester, N.H., were made 
the official delegates of the Association 
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to the meetings in Cleveland in October. — 
Officers elected for the coming year 
were Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, honorary 
president; F. W. Archibald, Waltham, 
president; William B. Nichols, Quincy, 
first vice-president; Rey. Lyman YV. Rut-— 
ledge, Dorchester, second vice-president ; 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Dedham, third vice-— 
president. Mrs. Minnie Packard Valen- 
tine, Canton, secretary and treasurer. i 

The directors, including those who 
are serving for a period of years and did 
not come up for re-election, are: Three 
years, Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Salem; 
Miss Mary D. Bush, Brookline; Miss Sara 


Comins, Boston; George G. Davis, 
Waltham. Two years, Miss Stella P. 
Beard, Brookline; Charles 8. Bolster, 


Dorchester; Miss Grace Dalton, Salem; 
I. Blaine Stevens, Boston. One year, 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester; Mrs. 
William B. Nichols, Quincy; Charles B. 
Wetherell, Cambridge; Clarence R. Joyce, 
Leominster. 


Where Antioch College Stands on Religion 


During the effort of Antioch College to 
complete its financing for the college year 
just passed, the college was advised re- 
peatedly to avoid expression of a liberal 
religious attitude, as that might alienate 
the more orthodox. One issue of Antioch 
Notes declared: “Much as the college de- 
sires friends, they must not be kept at 
the cost of openness. Antioch’s friends 
must be men and women to whom its atti- 
tude toward life as a whole is more signi- 
ficant than its attitude on any single 
issue. If friends are supporting Antioch 
without understanding its religious out- 
look, then it is time to make its position 
unmistakably clear.” 

In defining the position of Antioch on 
religion, the bulletin said,-in part: 

“Antioch is not. a denominational col- 
lege, and prefers to retain that status.° Its 
faculty members represent many denomi- 
nations, and a wide range of religious 
affiliations, but even the more orthodox 
members would be classed as religious lib- 
erals. Many religions and sects have 
made characteristic and significant contri- 
butions to religious spirit and outlook. In 
the informal mingling of these varying 
strains in an atmosphere of critical in- 
quiry, those elements which do not accord 
with the nature of things tend to fade 
away, and there may emerge a truer and 
larger synthesis of spiritual values. 

“Tt is characteristic of Antioch that free, 
open-minded inquiry is encouraged. No 
doctrine is so conclusive that it must not 
be questioned or examined. This attitude 
commonly is acquired by the students, and 
beliefs which will not stand critical ex- 
amination usually are given up. 

“Rigorous intellectual integrity and a 
clean-cut facing of facts are none too 
common in present-day religious thinking, 
and these qualities are almost the first 
requisites to any adjustment between the 
modern scientific outlook and the religious 
spirit. 

“Religion requires not only right think- 
ing, but also rightness and strength of 
feeling. Unless convictions control men’s 


lives and aspiration fires their efforts, 
right thinking alone is futile. 

“The faculty and students of Antioch 
are normal men and women with common 
human frailties, yet they are not cynics 
who sneer at life and have contempt for 
sincere enthusiasm. They are mostly men 
and women who believe in fine living and 
great purpose, and who strive in varying 
degrees to express that belief. 

“Religion, though not called by that 
name, is the chief concern of Antioch. 
The person to whom the issues and signi- 
ficance of life are not a primary concern 
has not reached the full stature of man- 
hood. The Antioch religious outlook may 
be summed up in Tennyson’s lines: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster, 


The controversy between the fundamen- 
talists and evolutionists is characterized 
as “but the echo of a battle won a gen- 
eration ago.” ‘There is, however,” the 
statement continues, “a great truth in- 
volved which is not yet victorious. It is 
the principle that all human belief must 
ultimately rest upon the evidence of the 
senses, and the interpretation of that evi- 
dence by human intelligence and intui- 
t1OD ee vas 

“Few men have been willing to face all 
the inferences of science, even while they 
acknowledge the facts. To learn to fully 
accept those inferences, and then to re- 
make human outlook in accordance with 
them, is one of the great needs of religion. 
Another essential is to inspire conduct and 
purpose to fulfill the possibilities of the 
new outlook. All the intelligence, courage, 
and aspiration of men are needed for that — 
task.” 

The president of Antioch College, Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, is a vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, also 
chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education of the Association’s Board of 
Directors, and president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. ca 27 
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Much Fuss over Little Heresy 

> Will the Park Avenue Baptist Church 
in New York City lose its membership in 
the Northern Baptist Convention because 
of its so-called “open membership” pro- 
gram? The Western Recorder of the 
Southern Baptists thinks so, because the 
Convention adopted a resolution disapproy- 
ing that church’s announced policy under 
the leadership of Dr. Harry Hmerson Fos- 
dick. The resolution, passed on American 


Independence Day, at Seattle, Wash., made 
it clear that the Convention had seated the 


- Park Avenue delegates because “the church, 


had not yet put into effect and operation 
the plans announced and that therefore 
the status of the church at this time in 
relation to this Convention was un- 
changed.” The Recorder affirms that this 
action “is tantamount to telling this 
ehurch that, when it or any other church 
actually seeks to put this boastful bol- 
shevistic program into operation, it will 
automatically cease to have fellowship in 
the Northern Baptist Convention.” 

In an editorial, “The Coming Reforma- 
tion,” issue of June 18, Tur ReGisTER made 
clear that only evangelical Christians could 
be admitted to the Park Avenue Church 
and that the relaxation of the rite of im- 
mersion as a condition of membership is 
no new thing in the Baptist communion. 
When a Baptist church departs so in- 


 finitesimally from its ancient orthodox 


| 


standards and is visited with such con- 
demnation by its national council, there 
should be less talk of the “great liberal 
advance” in at least one orthodox, church. 
Other Baptist churches that have already 
abolished the old baptismal test did not 
have the benefit of a Dr. Fosdick’s pub- 
licity, and escaped censure from the 
Seattle convention. 

_ This Deity a Legal Person 

One instance in which a “heathen” deity 
is a legal person is recorded in India. 
The Solicitors’ Journal reviews the case: 

“A certain family god, recently recog- 
nized as such by a dead ancestor, was 
worshiped by an Indian joint family. His 
image was preserved in a temple, and in 
accordance with the sacred law of Hindu- 
stan, the patriarchal head of the joint 
family for the time being is custodian dur- 
ing his lifetime of the temple and the per- 


gon of the deity... . The present head of 


the family desired to remove the image 
during his lifetime to his own house; other 
members of the family objected, and litiga- 
tion ensued in the High Court of Bengal. An 
appeal has just come before the Judicial 
Committee. That body has decided with 
all solemnity (1) that the deity is in law 
a legal ‘persona,’ an entity with a separate 
legal existence of his own, like a corpora- 
tion or a joint stock company; (2) that 
therefore he must be separately repre- 
sented by a guardian ad litem, appointed 
to safeguard his interests; and (3) that 


therefore the case must be sent back to 


the High Court of Bengal for re-hearing 
after such a guardian has been appointed! 
The reasonableness of this legal fiction 
will be apparent to every lawyer, for ob- 
‘ many persons besides the exist- 


‘kings and emperors were sacred? 
cause it was forbidden to make jokes of . 


in the proper treatment of the property 
and the visible seat in which their deity 
resides, according to the religious beliefs 
of his worshipers,—beliefs which we very 
properly treat with all reverence and re- 
spect.” ; 


Ridicule is Good for the Clergy 


Holy things will remain holy only if they 
are subjected now and then to good- 
humored ridicule. So wrote Percy Syl- 
vester Malone on his page of “Gargoyles” 
in the Churchman some time ago, when 
he was reproached by a reader for speak- 
ing flippantly of the clergy and their 
mission. Mr. Malone believes that the 
clergy should be thankful for the parson 
of the funny paper. He expanded his 
idea in convincing fashion: 

“Whatever is sheltered from the in- 
vigorating breeze of ridicule will simply 
die of rot. What, think you, would be- 
come of our politics if presidents, judges, 
congressmen, senators, and aldermen were 
effectually protected against jokes and 
cartoons? Well, what did happen when 
Be- 


them in fun, they became jokes in dead 
earnest, ghastly jokes, all the more tragic 
because they never knew how absurd 
they were. 

“One great handicap of the clergy has 
been their partial exemption from ridi- 
cule—but only partial, thank God! They 
should devoutly praise God for the ab- 
surd stage clergyman, and the clergyman 
of the funny paper. This ‘typical clergy- 
man,’ whom most of the cloth abominate, 
has done more than any one influence to 
deliver them from clerical mannerisms. 
He would have many more counterparts 
in real life if he were suppressed by law 
or custom. 

“Holy things remain holy—pure, sweet, 
strong, living—only as they are trotted 


‘out from time to time to undergo the 


purging and invigorating ordeal of good- 
humored laughter. . . 

“There is a divinity that doth hedge a 
priest. We think that if enough naughty 
boys can be encouraged to break through 
that hedge, and in the end to trample it 
down, there will be more divinity in the 
priest and less in the hedge.” 


Methodists “Hook” a Teacher 


Dr. P. Henry Lotz, charged with 
“modernism” in his teachings has been re- 


leased as instructor in the Bible by the 


trustees of Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, Kan. One hundred _ students 
signed a petition asking his retention. 
They affirmed that under his teaching 
they had “come to see religion as a real 
and practical thing in the daily life of 
man” and had been “led into a deeper 
appreciation of God, the Bible, and of 
Christianity.” This action followed a few 
months after the dropping of Dr. J. Frank 
Reed and Mrs. Reed from the faculty of 
Missouri Wesleyan College for a like rea- 
son. 


‘Religion Around the World — 


ing members of the family are interested 


‘Divorce Problem is not Simple 


The joint Commission on Home and 
Family Life of the Episcopal Church is 
considering what attitude that church 
should take toward requiring health cer- 
tificates as prerequisites to marriage, and 
what support it should give to a uniform 
marriage and divorce law for the United 
States. This Commission deplores the 
ease with which divorces can be obtained, 
declares that birth control “is a problem 
that needs to be faced,’ and that: “the 
whole subject of the end and object of 
marriage must be set forth with patience, 
wisdom, and love.” There are indica- 
tions that the Commission is making a 
comprehensive study of the problem,—a 
study which, as suggested in THE Rrcis- 
TER of July 30, should precede any at- 
tempt by a church to formulate a code 
on marriage and divorce. Is this body 
working in co-operation with the Sanc- 
tity of Marriage Association, which will 
try to persuade the Triennial Convention 
of that church to ban the remarriage of 
all divorced persons—innocent or guilty? 
If the Commission’s work results in defi- 
nite, enforceable action to prevent hasty 
and ill-advised marriages among Episco- 
palians, it will tend to reduce the un- 
happy results that would follow any such 
medieval decree on divorce. 


Burning of Huss Also “Insulting” 


The Vatican recalled the papal nuncio 
from Prague because the Czechoslovakian 
President and Prime Minister proposed to 
participate in the 510th anniversary of 
the burning of John Huss. The Czechoslo- 
vakian minister to the Holy See left Rome 
twenty-four hours afterwards. The Vati- 
can regarded the government’s interest in 
the Huss celebration as ‘an open insult.” 
The Inquirer, British Unitarian organ, 
asks if the burning of Huss itself was not 
a little “insulting,” ancient history though 
it be. 


Correction 


In the account of the Presbyterian 
meetings at Cardiff, Wales, published in 
the issue of July 30 under the head of 
“One Creed for These Churches?’ the 
first sentence in the third paragraph 
should have read: “There was much 
churchly talk at the meetings, but the 
discussions on the whole seem to have 
been unsignificant.’””’ The last word was 
incorrectly printed “insignificant.” 


The Corporation of Brown University 
recently passed a resolution favoring the 
abolition of the rule that requires the 
president of the University to be a Baptist. 


Phi Tau Theta is the name of a new 
national college fraternity founded at Lin- 
coln, Neb., by students principally from 
Middle Western colleges and universities. 
The purpose is to promote genuine Chris- 
tian living. The idea is essentially that of 
the Holy Club of Oxford, of which the 
Wesleys and George Whitefield were mem- 
bers. 
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The Sheaves 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
Where long the shadows of the wind had rolled, 


Green wheat was yielding to the change assigned, 
And as by some vast magic undivined 
The world was turning slowly into gold; 
Like nothing that was ever bought or sold 
It waited there, the body and the mind, 
And with a mighty meaning of a kind 

. That tells the more the more it is not told. 


So in a land where all days are not fair, 
Fair days went on till on another day 

A thousand golden Sheaves were lying there, 
Shining and still, but not for long to stay— 
As if a thousand girls with golden hair 
Might rise from where they slept and go away. 


500,000 Child Marriages 
in America 


FREDERICK J. SOULE 


By Mary H. Richmond 
New York: Russell Sage 


CHILD MARRIAGES. 
and Fred 8. Hall. 
Foundation. $1.50. 

This small volume, as a precursor to a 
larger book on the administrative side of 
the state’s relation to marriage, presents 
a striking array of facts regarding child 
marriage in the United States. It declares 
on substantial evidence that two-thirds of 
a million people in this country have been 
child brides (under sixteen years of age) 
or have been married to child brides. That 
this situation exists, often as a custom re- 
garding which there is public apathy, de- 
mands serious study and thought. 

This book is a beginning of such study 
and an appeal for concerted action on the 
part of ministers, educators, social work- 
ers, and state officials. 

Readers of the book are due to receive 
some challenging facts, such as these: 
That the legal minimum marriageable age 
is still fourteen for boys and twelve for 
girls in fourteen of our States; that at 
and above these ages, any minor can now 
have the consent of the State to marry 
provided only that his or her parents have 
consented; and that most frequently par- 
ents not only consent but contrive by falsi- 
fication to effect such marriages. 

Several aspects of child marriage are 
presented. Physiologically, the health of 
young mothers is endangered, and their 
offspring has a high mortality rate in in- 
fancy. From the climatic and geographi- 
cal aspect, child marriage is more common 
in warm latitudes of the country and in 
high altitudes; for example, cities in the 
South and mountain districts of the Ap- 
palachians. The social aspect is that 
isolated communities with fewest cultural 
advantages show the highest percentage. 
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One interesting result of the study is the 
judgment of 113 persons, responsible in 
some way for law administration, regard- 
ing a desirable minimum age for licensing 
marriage. . Forty-seven set sixteen years: 
forty-five set eighteen. It is pointed out 
that any effort to secure such a mini- 
mum must be gradual, carrying cultural 
standards and community customs along 
with it. 

The problem involved has certain char- 
acteristic features: “‘Americans still have 
the romantic idea that there is something 
peculiarly idyllic about the marriage of a 
boy and girl who have fallen in love with 
each other.” This romance vanishes, how- 
ever, on closer view. Sordid facts of ab- 
duction, desertion of home, pregnancy, 


efforts to avoid compulsory schooling or 


commitment are associated with most of 
the many cases scrutinized in many States 
of the Union. In instances of pregnancy, 
public sentiment becomes erystallized in 
its acceptance of child marriage as desir- 
able. Other than this, apathy is so great 
that consistent judgments are not formed. 
Progress does not keep apace with other 
child welfare legislation. For example, 
minimum marriage age is allowed to re- 
main lower than compulsory education age, 
without comprehension of the conflict in- 
volved. 

The greatest difficulty in the whole situa- 
tion as revealed in the treatise is that of 
parental consent, upon which an epoch- 
making chapter has been written. Strik- 
ing motives on the part of parents are re- 
vealed in documented cases. Desirable 
substitutes for parental consent are sug- 
gested. Proof of age is emphasized as 
most desirable, and methods of securing it 
are offered. The closing chapter appeals 
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for continuance of such studies in the vari- 
ous States, with more general discussion 
in educational circles and ministerial 
bodies. 

This little volume is certain to open a 
new field of thought and effort to many 
people. It is an invaluable addition to 
social literature in the United States. 


Three Books of Verse 


BirteR BREW, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Young Rice. New York: 
pany. $1.50. 

Dionysus in Doust. A Book oF Pomms. By 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Tun VENTURE. Ponms. By Jcan Kenyon 
Mackenzie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

Since the contents of these three volumes 
reveal no notable work by their respective 
authors, they may well be considered to- 
gether. Nothing among them calls for ex- 
tended comment. Of the three, the most 
agreeable is Miss Mackenzie’s tiny sheaf 
of lyrics. Although by no manner of 
means the equal, in any way, of her 
African Clearings, her latest volume shows 
genuine feeling, human sympathy, and not 
a little beauty. Mr. Robinson, on the other 


By Cale 
The Century Com- 


- hand, offers a series of poems, all of which 


are saturated with the spirit of despair. 
Caustic and cynical throughout, they are 
unrelieved by not so much as the faintest 
ray of hope. Not once does the sun break 
through a landscape shrouded with black, 
low-hanging clouds. Nor is there much 
beauty, that men should desire him. The 
two longest poems in his collection, ‘“Dio- 
nysus in Doubt,” and “Demos and Dio- 
nysus,” as their titles imply, concern them- 
selves with the weaknesses of American 
democracy, with particular reference to 
post-Volstead civilization. They manifest 
small confidence in our national future, 
being, in fact, sour lamentations for the 
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are various sonnets, and two long poems, 
all having the same flavor of poetic dyspep- 
sia. Something of the same gloom per- 
vades Cale Young Rice’s pages, though of 
a somewhat different kind. Mr. Rice’s 
brew is bitter, but less with political 
pessimism than with a brooding con- 
sciousness of what Thomas Hardy has 
ealled “life’s little ironies.” What ails him 
is a sense of the harsh discords occasioned 
by the eternal clash between beauty and 
stern reality. There is true feeling here, 
an abiding consciousness of the loveliness 
of stars and sea and sky, as well as of the 
eternal verities of human love and high 
ideals. Such verses as “Tarim Repents,” 
and “Daniel Boone’s Last Look West- 
ward,” have genuine poetic power. Others 
approach their level. Given freedom from 
sex suggestion, still others would deserve 
praise. As it is, however, Bitter Brew, is 
likely to add little to its author’s reputa- 
. tion. A.B. H. 


An Avalanche of Awfulness 


THE NINTH oF NovemBerR. By Bernhard 
Kellerman. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.50. 

4 Had Dante lived in Berlin during the 
| latter part of the Great War, he would 
have been overwhelmed by an avalanche 
of awfulness beyond even his power to 
picture. To the indescribable horror of 
those days, Mr. Kellerman has added the 
travail of his soul, and the result is his 

’ book. 

The Ninth of November is like a con- 
tinuous nightmare: no escape, no waking 
up. Along with the Armageddon of the 
war zone; with the growing hopelessness 
and paralyzing fear pictured in the men 
at the front, is the even worse condition 
of the city where Bacchanalian revelry 
and more beastly license contrast with 
hunger, disease, and despair. That any 

- one living through this could even think 
comfortably seems doubtful. The book 
conveys its truth relentlessly, but only 
since it is wonderfully written and finely 
translated, is it possible to pursue it to 
the end. 

Ackermann, symbolizing the well-nigh 

- forgotten belief of the brotherhood of 
man, who, like a savior, appears and re- 
appears, though dead, gives one point of 
light. ; 

The book offers many quotable sen- 
tences and paragraphs. The incident of 
the shell-hole fighters, without water for 
seventy-two hours, dividing the brandy 
with prisoners,—this is finely done. The 
group of advancing soldiers smoothing 
the face of some noble adversary, serene 
and unmutilated in death—this is a pic- 
ture of beauty. Let us hope this war- 
torn. soul may yet see, feel, and write of 
youth, hope, and spiritual achievement. 


~ 


G..B. Ls 
| Wordsworth’s Daughter 
‘ Dora WorpswortH, Hpr Boox. By F. V. 


Morley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00, 

For many years the daughter of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth had an autograph book, 
in which most of her father’s friends in- 
scribed not alone their names but bits of 


Bas 
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- good old days. Interspersed with these — 
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prose and verse as well. Those who did 
so comprised pretty much of that notable 
circle which included in its membership 
Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, Landor, Haz- 
litt, and Leigh Hunt. In course of time, 
Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, Campbell, 
Hartley Coleridge, Samuel Rogers, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Tennyson, and a host of lesser 
folk, contributed to the album. Using 
the book as his starting point, Mr. Morley 
has written what amounts to an exceed- 
ingly interesting biography of Words- 
worth in his old age. The various mem- 
bers of the famous household at Rydal 
Mount, their visitors, their journeys, their 
conversations, are sketched vividly, and 
with no little charm. Many familiar 
anecdotes are repeated, much new ma- 
terial is brought to light. The ill-starred 
romance of Dora is set forth in all its 
pitiful tragedy. There is also a pathetic 
account of a visit paid by Wordsworth 
and his daughter to Scott, at Abbotsford, 
a few months before the latter’s death. 
For the many sidelights it casts upon 
one of the most striking periods in Eng- 
lish literary biography, the book is de- 
eidedly worth reading. A.R. H. 


Ministers Will Welcome It 


AMBPRICAN MYSTICAL VERSE. An Anthology 
selected by Irene Hunter. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $2.00. 

The interest of this book is twofold. It 
is significant both for its contents and its 
compiler. Irene Hunter was a Californian 
yerse-writer, who died less than a year 
ago. A true mystic herself, she gave the 
final year of her earthly life to the task 
of collecting those writings of American 
poets which breathed the spirit of reli- 
gious life in harmony with her own. Con- 
sequently, the resulting compilation bears 
witness: to some of the sources of inspira- 
tion drawn upon by a soul confronted with 
eternity ; while it is also of interest be- 
cause of what it contains and what it 
leaves out. The editor has found her ma- 
terial in the writings of American poets 
during the past seventy years. Beginning 
with Bryant’s “Water Fowl,’ there fol- 
lows verse by Emerson, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Walt Whitman, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, 
and many others, down to the work of 
many poets of our own day. The selection 
has been made with care. It is satisfac- 
tory, on the whole, although one wonders 
at the absence-ef any of the writings of 
Jones Very, perhaps the greatest mystic 
of his time, whose hymn, “Father, thy 
wonders do not singly stand,” is of incom- 
parable beauty. Certainly, also, a closer 
serutiny of Whittier might have revealed 
poems better suited to the purpose than 
the ones chosen. It is likewise curious to 
discover Lowell’s “The Search” omitted, 
while Poe’s lines from “Al Aaraaf” are 
included. Barring these faults, the col- 
lection is both admirable and impressive. 
Although it naturally invites comparison 
with The Oxford Book of English Mystical 
Verse, not always to its own advantage, 
its value is not inconsiderable. For one 
thing, it bears witness to the existence 
of a strain in our native verse not always 
recognized. For another, it brings to- 
gether, in compact form, a variety of 
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poems not always easy of access. Minis- 
ters, in particular, will welcome it as a 
book they will want to keep within easy 
reach, A.R. H. 


Three Books for Girls 


BARBARA WINTHROP AT BOARDING SCHOOL. By 
Helen K. Broughall. Boston: L. 0. Page & Co. 
Litttp AuNT Emin. By Alice H. Allen. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Commpany. 
$1.75. 
THe House IN THR GOLDEN ORCHARD. 
By Dorothea Castelhun. Boston: L. C. Page 
é Co. 


Few girls can resist reading a story of 
boarding school life, particularly when it 
is as pleasantly told as Barbara Winthrop 
at Boarding School. The little heroine is 
most lovable, and quickly forms many 


pleasant friendships with the girls at Miss 


Bentley’s School in California. While 
there is nothing original about this tale, 
still it is eminently satisfactory, because 
all the approved boarding school incidents 
are included, surreptitious midnight feasts, 
thrilling basket-ball games, and school 
plays and festivities, in which every girl 
in her teens hopes at some time to share. 

Heidi, the little Swiss girl who lived 
high up among the Alps, is well beloved 
by the many readers of Johanna Spyri’s 
famous story. Little Aunt Hmmie deserves 
the same appreciation when the children 
hear of her life in the Adirondack Moun- 
When Emmie discovers that her 
nephew, only a bit bigger and older than 
herself, is coming to live with her in the 
cabin upon the side of Mount Klipnokie, 
she is overjoyed at the thought of his com- 
panionship. At first David is somewhat 
disappointing, as the great woods awe the 
city-bred lad; but before his first eventful 
winter is over, he conquers this fear just 
as successfully as he tames the stubborn 
old donkey “John Nathan,” who furnishes 
the reader with much entertainment. The 
author has cleverly woven several Indian 
legends into the tale, and just as skillfully 
has given to her young readers some of the 
fragrance and wholesomeness of the 
mighty woodlands. 

Much of the charm of the two preceding 
books of the “Penelope Series” is lost in 
The House in the Golden Orchard, for the © 
author seems to feel it her duty to bring 
into the story every one of the many young 
people mentioned in the series, and each 
holds the center of the stage in such quick 
succession that the reader soon becomes be- 
wildered. While the pairing-off of these 
young people is not uninteresting, it is 
not until these love affairs are relegated 
somewhat to the background and the story 
simmers down to the efforts of the fifteen- 
year-old Pat, more formally known as 
Miss Matilda MacInness Graham, to dis- 
cover which of the two claimants is the 
long-lost Rodney Leverett, that we become 
really interested. Of course, all the read- 
ers of the first books will want to read 
this story to find out “what happens,” but 
we hope the author will be content to let 
the history of the merry band of young 
people rest here. E. F. M. 


New Books 
THR SKYROCKET. By Adela Rogers St. 


Johns. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. $2.00. 


Scales of Justice 


ROSE BROOKS 


Aunt Margaret, unobserved, watched her 
small niece, Betty Breed, with puzzled 
eyes. Her guest for a month was Betty, 

—a welcome guest in the quiet New Hamp- 
shire Fakmhouse—but, at times, a perplex- 
ing one. 

Playing store with Betty under the old 
gnarled apple tree were Barbara and Mar- 
jory Allen, Aunt Margaret’s neighbors, 
and as happy and rollicking a little pair 
of country girls as lived, the world over. 
Seraps of their conversation, drifting to 
Aunt Margaret’s ears, as she sat mending 
on the piazza, had caused the puzzle in 
her gray eyes. 

“She wears such funny shoes,” came in 
Betty’s voice. “She came to see Aunt 
Margaret the other day, and I never saw 
such funny shoes. I didn’t know anybody 
ever wore high, laced-up shoes any more.” 

“T don’t care if she does,’ came Bar- 
bara’s swift defense. “Guess if she made 
you cold, slippery desserts when you had 
such a sore throat you couldn’t swallow, 
you wouldn’t care if she wore rubber 
boots!” 

“Guess if she told you to help yourself to 
her raisin cookies without asking, guess 
you wouldn’t”—Marjory’s voice broke in 
indignation, and the rest of her loyal de- 
fense of “Miss Martha,” a cherished neigh- 
bor, was lost to Aunt Margaret’s ears. 

“And she leaves off her gs,’ continued 
Betty’s voice, cool and unperturbed. 

“Merey!” ejaculated Aunt Margaret, 
springing up in such haste that three 
spools rolled maddeningly out of reach 
under the couch. “Mercy! What ails 
that child! She’s a dear, helpful child and 
I'm fond of her, but this constant criticism 
of every human being who comes her way ! 
It’s going to be cured. Dear Miss Martha! 
Where on earth are my old medicine 
scales, anyway?’ and determined, if in- 
coherent, Aunt Margaret threw her mend- 
ing in a heap and took matters into her 
own capable hands. 

Five minutes later, she walked serenely 
out the side door, a pair of balanced medi- 
eine scales in one hand, a jar of white 
pebbles, hoarded for the growing of indoor, 
.winter lilies, in the other. 

“Playing store?” she asked guilelessly, 
her quick eyes taking instant stock of 
the aura of superiority that Betty was 
casting about herself, and of the indigna- 
tion all too apparent on the faces of Bar- 
bara and Marjory, who were taking little 
boxes and bottles off the improvised “store” 
shelves and packing them with decision 
in their market basket. 

“We were,” began Betty. 

“We're going home,” 
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said Barbara 


briefly. “We love Miss Martha and Mrs. 
Martin in the village, and ‘Uncle Tom,’ 
cause he makes us willow whistles and— 
and”— exploded Marjory, and Aunt Mar- 
garet, though she looked blank, under- 
stood completely. . 

“Who doesn’t?” she asked warmly. 
all do.” 

“Mrs. Martin and Uncle Tom”— began 
Betty, but Aunt Margaret cut her short. 
“T’ve just telephoned your mother,’ said 
she, ‘asking if you may stay for luncheon. 
It’s such a hot walk over the meadow, and 
she said you may, and Nora is this minute 
making cookies, and goodness knows what, 
and she says she is going to spread the 
table under the trees.” As she spoke, 
Aunt Margaret gently unpacked the market 
basket, ranging little boxes and labeled 
bottles on the shelves. “I want to play, 
too. I’m tired of mending. See, I’ve 
brought my little old balancing scales. 
Every good store has scales. I'll play I’m 
all sorts of people, coming to buy. First, 
I’m Uncle Tom”’— 

“What are the pebbles for?’ asked 
Betty, always curious. “To put on the 
shelf for lump sugar?” 

“No, for me to play with. I may want 
them. You needn’t weigh my groceries. 
Just leave the scales on the counter.” 

“But why did you bring them?’ Betty 
was more curious still. . 

“Just for me to play my own game 
with. Now come, Miss Betty Breed, 
keeper of this store, I’m Uncle Tom 
and I want a can of salmon for my two 
cats” — 

Betty, delighted always when her pretty 
aunt took time to play, took a little bottle 
off the shelf. ‘Aunt Margaret, don’t you 
think Uncle Tom ought to have his hair 
cut oftener?’ she began. ‘Barbara says” 
—hbut Betty’s speech stopped at sight of 
Aunt Margaret gravely dropping a white 
pebble into one side of the scales. 

“We're weighing Uncle Tom, she ex- 
plained cheerfully. ‘“There’s one pebble 
against him for letting his hair go untidy.” 
Betty looked triumphantly at Barbara and 
Marjory. ‘And here’s one pebble for him 
for pruning my roses for me, and neyer 
letting me pay him a cent. Says all the 
pay he wants is to see the roses,” and 
quietly she dropped a pebble in the other 
side. 

“His boots are muddy when he comes 
in the house,” said Betty, and Aunt Mar- 
garet dropped a pebble against him. 

“He shovels out my path every winter 
storm,” and she dropped a pebble for him. 

“He chopped all our wood last winter 
when father was sick,” Barbara offered 


awe 


eagerly, and Aunt aaverete handed her a 


pebble. 
“Poof! He did more’n that! Didn't 
he milk the cows a whole week?” -Mar- 


jory and Uncle Tom were nothing short of 
chums. Aunt Margaret handed her a 
pebble. ae te 

“T don’t care.” Betty was an obstinate 
little Betty. “He doesn’t own a necktie!” 

“He has two chipmunks who trust him 
and come to him to be fed every morning, 
and he buys them peanuts when he hasn’t 
much money and goes without something 
himself—maybe a necktie. Pebble for 
each chipmunk,” ended Aunt Margaret. 

“And he gets the mail for old Mrs. 
Green, ’cause it’s too far for her to walk 
even to her box and he says he’s her 
nearest neighbor and that’s what a 
bors are for.” 

“And he brought Mother a lot of iris 
bulbs to plant round our new little pond”— 

Pebble piled on pebble till Uncle Tom’s 
kindnesses were so many that not another 
pebble could be added. 
ter he is than bad!” said Aunt Margaret 
in great content. “Now I'll be Mrs. Mar- 
tin.” 

Mrs. Martin she was, and Miss Martha, 
by turn, and fast flew the tongues and 


Before the Rain 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn, 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, 
Scooping the dew that lay in the 
flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over land in showers. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars 
showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber 
grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning 
now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain! ! 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord reigneth ; 


let the earth re- 
joice.—Psalm «cvii 1. - 


fast piled the pebbles. Truly Aunt Mar- 
garet had carried the battle into Betty’s 
own camp. In each case the result was 
the same. Betty was still an obstinate lit- 
tle Betty, and her observation was quick 
and her wits were keen. But loyal were 
Barbara and Marjory, and loyal was Aunt 
Margaret, and Mrs. Martin and Miss 
Martha came off victorious by great odds, 
as had Uncle Tom. 

“Now,” announced Aunt Margaret with 


“How much bet- _ 
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Betty Breed.” 


came the words, “All right. 
I won’t- come out the same way.” 
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aken cheerfulness, “now I’m Miss 

For an instant Betty showed symptoms 
of crying, but bravely and unexpectedly 
But I guess 


“One pebble for my brave little niece,” 
said Aunt Margaret warmly. “And a big, 
fat pebble, too.” 

“Oh, Betty doesn’t mean anything,” said 
Barbara in quick sympathy. 

. “Another pebble for Betty, because there 
must be something fine beneath her sur- 
face if Barbara sees it,’ and Aunt Mar- 
garet added the second pebble. 

_ “She doesn’t know them the way we do,” 
said Marjory so eagerly that Aunt Mar- 
garet gave her a hug. “Another pebble 
for Betty, vouched for by Marjory. 

“She’s a very helpful little girl about 
the house. She’s very kind always to 
animals. She wipes the dishes for Nora 
every night,” Aunt Margaret dropped three 
more pebbles and silence fell. ; 
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“There aren’t any pebbles against me,” 
said Betty, and down went her head in 
Aunt Margaret’s lap. Again silence while 
Aunt Margaret gently patted the brown 
head. ; 

“You hayen’t any of you said anything 
against anybody! You haven’t said any- 
thing against me! I’m the only one that’s 
said anything against anybody!” Betty’s 
voice was muffled. The sentences were 
spaced by deep silence. 

Aunt Margaret’s answer was an un- 
counted handful of pebbles. ‘All for my 
own little niece because she was so quick 
to see! Fun! Well, you'll see what fun 
it is to find everybody has more nice things 
than unpleasant ones. Yes, every single 
body has. Just you look, and you'll find 
them every time. Mercy! There’s Nora. 
Tiunch time? Who’d believe it? The 
seales? Oh, I’ll leave them,—my present 
to the store equipment.” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Rainy-day Rescue (or) 


When Bob Ran to the Rescue 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON | 


Bob Norton stood at the sitting-room 
window next the road and pressed his 
nose against the pane. It was raining so 
hard that he could see only a little way 
down the road, and the outside of the 
pane was so covered with wetness that 
it seemed to him his nose must be wet. 
He drew back, and felt of it! Then he 
laughed at himself for being so silly, and 
picked up the book he had been trying 
to read. But he couldn’t become inter- 
ested. He was looking for his father and 
mother home from the village. That 
morning, Mrs. Norton had been taken 
suddenly with a “jumping toothache,” 
and Mr. Norton had harnessed up Brown 
Billy at once, and whisked her off to the 
village to have the dentist attend to that 
tooth. It seemed to Bob that it had 
taken a long time. He and Grandmother 
Norton and old Jock the Collie had been 
left to keep house. Grandmother was 
asleep in her chair, by the window, Jock 
was asleep in Mr. Norton’s big leather 
lounging chair, by the table; and Bob, 
who was not sleepy in the least, felt de- 
cidedly lonesome. He put the book down, 
and went to the window again. It was 
not raining nearly so hard as it had been. 
He could see the sandy stretch of “flat” 
in the road, at the fog of the hill, ane 
clearly. 

“Oh!” he said. For right in the ‘iia 
dle of the road, far along on the flat, lay 
something that made his heart give a 
great jump. He was sure it was old 
Aunt Babbitt’s green-and-red-and-yellow 
plaid dress, and Aunt Babbitt must be 
inside it! 

“She’s broken her leg, or something, 
Jock!” he exclaimed. “We must go to 
the rescue!” 

Jock jumped up as if he had not been 
asleep at all. 

“We must carry something reviving,” 
said Bob. And Jock wagged his tail en- 
thusiastically. “Just like those men and 
dogs in the St. Bernard Pass,” said Bob; 
and Jock wagged, “Of course!” 


q Bob hurried into the pent: and the 


first thing he saw was a small bottle of 
grape-juice. “Just the thing!” he ex- 
claimed, and tied it by a stout cord to 
Jock’s collar. Then he wriggled into 
his raincoat, filled the pockets with 
cookies and sweet crackers from a jar on 
the sideboard, and away they went. 

The wind blew so hard that Bob could 
not hold up his umbrella. In fact, it 
soon turned inside out! So he poked it 
under the elm-tree bench, and hurried on. 
His rain-coat cape flapped in his face, 
as he fought against the wind, with his 
head bent forward, so he did not get a 
single glimpse of the heap of red-and- 
green-and-yellow plaid until he stepped 
on a flapping corner of it. 

“Oh!” he said. For it was not Aunt 
Babbitt at all! It was the mammoth 
umbrella of Uncle Babbitt’s fresh-fish 
eart, blown away by the wind, the very 
day after thrifty Aunt Babbitt had re- 
covered it with gingham just like her 
dress ! 

Bob stood there feeling rather foolish, 
and Jock stood wagging his tail, as if to 
ask, “What next?’ when they heard the 
rattle of wheels, and along came Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton and Brown Billy. 

Of course they were much puzzled and 


Weapons 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


David took five smooth stones from out 
the brook 

While, at Goliath’s challenge, Israel shook. 

Were these five little stones all David 
took? 


Ab, no! 

hand ; 
The threatened honor of his rugged land 
Trembling before a despot’s dread demand. 


He took in that brown boyish 


He took his joyous life, and his rich dower 

Of passionate faith in God’s unfailing 
power ; 

And, armored thus, he faced the fateful 
hour. 


These were the other things that David 
took 

With the five smooth stones from out the 
running brook, 

When Goliath’s challenge rang and he sia 
hearts shook. 
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; surprised when they saw Bob and Jock. 


And how they laughed when Bob ex- 
plained! But they told him he had done 
exactly right, so he laughed, too. And 
Mr. Norton put the umbrella in the back 
of the wagon, and Jock jumped in to 
guard it, and Bob got in between his 
father and mother, and they ate the 
cookies and sweet crackers, and drank 
the grape-juice, as Brown Billy plodded 
up the hill. 

And when they got home, and had din- 
ner, and were well dried off, Mr. Norton 
mended the umbrella handle, and Mrs. 
Norton mended the cover, so it was all 
ready for Uncle Bildad, next time he 
drove by, which was the very next day. 

So, “All’s well that ends well!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Sonny’s Tune 


MARJORIE DILLON 


. Squeak! squeak! through the house; 
No; it isn’t any mouse. 
Let’s be still and slyly peek, 
See what makes that funny squeak. 


Sonny’s coming, squeaking loud !: 
Hands in pockets, looks so proud! 
Just exactly what he’d choose— 
Brand-new pair of squeaky shoes! 


Birds Change Their 
Clothes in August 


Of course all the birds came back in 
the spring, just as we knew they would, 
birds that sang joyously, gathered bits of 
string and grass and twigs, built their 
nests and raised their babies. But about 
August, with babies grown to fly on their 
own sure wings, what has suddenly be- 
come of the birds? Most of the birds 
we know best have stopped singing, and 
if you didn’t see one, now and then, per- 
haps you would think they had all flown 
away. No, they are quiet and shy, because 
they are changing their feather clothes. 
A long process it is for birds to change 
their clothes,—sometimes weeks. Of 
course if a bird lost all his feathers at 
once, he would be exposed to rain and 
chill, as feathers don’t grow in again in 
a minute, and how could he fly? Instead, 
he changes two or three feathers at a time. 
He begins to get a new suit by dropping 
a feather from each wing, and, when the 
two new ones are nearly grown, he drops 
two more. His tail feathers he sheds in 
the same way, one from each side of his 
tail, at the same time, until he has a 
brand new tail. His body feathers drop 
out one by one, so, all through the chang- 
ing process, he wears part of his old and 
part of“his new suit. 

Some birds have two different suits of 
clothes each year. For instance, the gold- 
finch. When he flashes about in the 
spring, on his arrival from the south, his 
suit is bright yellow, with black wings. 
When, in August, he changes into the 
clothes he intends, a little later, to wear 
back to the south, he is in dull olive green, 
though still with black wings,—much the 
same color that his modest wife wears 
the year around. 
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Minnesota Young People Organize 


Conference proves they want substance in the program 


RUTH D. KOLLING 


HERE WAS an actual registration of 

107 delegates to the second annual 
conference of the Minnesota Unitarian 
young people at Hanska, and attendance 
at some of the lectures reached as high 
as 392. The Conference closed on June 
30, leaving in the hearts and minds of 
the attendants a sense of joy and content- 
ment for having been there, of inspiration 
and hope for their future effort, of cour- 
age and responsibility for their place in 
their denominational and community ac- 
tivities, and of enthusiastic determina- 
tion to make the Unitarian Youth Move- 
ment in this state count. 

The Conference opened with an in- 
formal social at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Amandus H. Norman on Friday evening, 
June 26, with addresses of welcome from 
various members of the group. MHospi- 
tality, friendliness, and “pep,” character- 
ized that meeting. 

The Conference throughout appraised 
itself as a group of individualistic per- 
sons from all over the state, assembled 
to confer in the spirit of co-operation, to 
express ideas freely and good-naturedly, 
and to learn how they could best use 
their individualism for their own ends 
and for the group. The leaders of the 
Conference were: Dr. A. Eustace Hay- 
don, University of Chicago; Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry; Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Buffalo, N.Y.; HE. B. Furber, Na- 
tional president of the Y. P. R. U.; and 
Dr. Norman. 

Dr. Haydon, in his series of addresses 
on “Modernism in World Religion,’ gave 
a vision of the modernist movements and 
the youth movements of the world to-day, 
directed the thoughts of his hearers to a 
religious ideal for mankind, and appealed 
to the hope and courage and truth-loving 
qualities of the liberal-minded youth, 
specifically to the members of the Confer- 
ence, to make such an ideal their goal. 

Dr. Slaten urged that Unitarians, 
though they number only 105,000 in the 
United States, make themselves a strong 
and important group by being individu- 
ally fit. He described living as an art, 
and taught the principles which one 
should learn in order to acquire that art. 
Some of the principles suggested were: 
health, thrift, education; estimation of 
one’s true values, neither limiting one’s 
self by underestimation nor by its oppo- 
site, arrogance; encouragement of those 
limitations which bring one to greater 
success, discouraging the narrowing limi- 
tations which people impose upon them- 
selves; system and orderliness in lives 
and surroundings; thoughtful selection 
of every experience for themselves and 
for others; farsightedness and vision in 
choosing a goal. 

Each morning, an hour or more was 
devoted to open discussion on the value 
and relationship of the young people to 
the minister, the church, and the national 


movement. The discussions were led by 
Mr. Holmes and Mr. Furber. 

Probably the best conerete evidence 
of the effect of Dr. Haydon’s and Dr. 
Slaten’s lectures and the discussions was 
expressed by the spontaneous action on 
the part of the young people, to organize 
themselves, to affiliate with the Y. P. R. U., 
and to begin making their organization 
felt in the various localities of the state. 
Some one suggested that such organiza- 


tion be deferred until next year, that a- 


committee be appointed to consider plans 
for organization, to meet with Rev. John 
H. Dietrich and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
ministers of the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
churches, when they returned. The en- 
thusiasm of the group carried. A tempo- 
rary organization was formed, officers 
elected, the treasury filled by a special 
collection taken on the spur of the 
moment, and a constitution drawn up to 
be submitted to the young people and 
ministers of the state for their approval. 
During the year the young people will 
thus have a means of working together 
and accomplishing something and an or- 
ganization to which the young people, 
the ministers, and the local organizations 
in the various communities can appeal 
for co-operation and service. It was good 
to have Mr. Furber and Newton E. Lin- 
coln of the Western headquarters present 
to answer questions and to help with a 
plan of organization. 

Other phases of the Conference were of 
extreme importance and should be men- 
tioned. One was the reverent and serious 
way in which the young people took en- 
tire charge of the services of worship. 
Hach morning began with a short devo- 
tional service, and each evening at 10.30 
o’clock there was a candlelight service 
conducted entirely by the young people. 

Then there were the hill-top talks from 
five to six o’clock in the afternoon, when 
for an hour the conference members as- 
sembled on the hill-top at the end of the 
cemetery, where in reverent and quiet 
mood there were discussions on the per- 
sonal values of religion. The speakers 
were Mr. Holmes, Mr. Silliman, and Dr. 
Haydon. Not only through these talks, 
but through the generosity with which 
all the leaders gave their time for per- 
sonal interviews to those who had prob- 
lems to clear up, did the conference give 
a vital opportunity. Some of the young 
people who came from communities where 
there is no liberal church ean testify how 
this need was filled. 

Those who read this report may say 
“That was a serious and weighty Con- 
ference.” It was. The members were 
given an opportunity to make suggestions 
for next year’s program and all agreed 
that they wanted just as heavy a program, 
which is testimony that young people 
want substance. Those in charge of the 
program realized that it was heavy, and 
to keep the minds and bodies of the 
members fit, the recreation committee 
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was constantly on the job arranging for 
sports whenever time provided opportu- 
nity. Praise and gratitude for the hospi- 
tality and welcome and care given by 
the Hanska people cannot be sung too 
loudly. ‘They were a glorious example of 
unselfishness, service and faithfulness. 

The Conference sermon was preached 
by Rey. J. R. Hargreaves of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, on the “Soul of the Re- 
ligionist.” He traced in dramatic form 
the outbursts of the great religionists of 
the ages, indicating the various ways in 
which the soul of the religionist has and 
may express itself. 

The final message which Dr. Slaten 
gave to the Conference in his closing lec- 
ture “The Next Step for Unitarians,” 
might well be adopted for a slogan for 
the young people’s organizations in the 
denomination: ‘Solidarity, fraterniza- 
tion, promotion.” 


Services at Sterling, Mass.; 


Parish Manual is Published ~ 


Union services of the Unitarian and the 
Federated Churches in Sterling, Mass., 
are being held throughout August. The 
Unitarian minister, Rey. William H. Gard- 
ner, preached on August 2. On August 9 
the preacher will be Arthur P. Rugg, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, an attendant on 
the Sterling church. The Women’s Al- 
liance will take charge of the service on 
August 9, with three ten-minute addresses 
by Miss Florence Houghton, Mrs. Leslie 
Chamberlin, and Mrs. Nellie Rugg. On 
August 23 and 30, the preacher will be 
Rey. Kenneth MacArthur, minister of the 
Federated Church and Country Life sec- 
retary of Worcester County. These last 
two services will be held in the Federated 
Church building, and the others will be 
held in the Unitarian church. 

In celebration of the centenary year of 


organized Unitarianism, the Sterling Uni- — 


tarian Church published a parish manual, 
giving the history of the society, informa- 
tion about the eighteen ministers that 
have served here, the texts of the church 
covenants, and the constitution of the 
society. The wording of the covenants 
reveals the interesting history of the lib- 
eralization of this parish. The first cove- 
nant of 1744 lists seven articles of agree- 
ment; the one now in use, adopted in 
1899, contains about fifty words. 


A Half-Century in the Ministry 


Congratulations from Unitarian leaders 
in HPngland, Scotland, and America, as 
well as brother clergymen and public men 
of the Australian Commonwealth, came 
to Rey. G. T. Walters, minister of the 
Sydney, Australia, Unitarian Church, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into the Unitarian ministry, 
which fell on May 31. There was a jubi- 
lee service on that day and a public meet- 
ing on June 2 in his honor. 


WeEstBorO, Mass.—Ministers and dele- 
gates from the Unitarian, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, and Methodist Churches are 
forming a Church Men’s Union of West- 
boro. doa 


= 
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The two hundredth anniversary of the 


‘First Religious Society of Newburyport, 


Mass., was celebrated Sunday, June 21, 
and Thursday, June 25. At the anniver- 
Sary service on Sunday, the congregation 
included, together with many persons re- 
turning from a distance, representatives 
of almost every family on the present 
parish list. In the afternoon there were 
visitors to the graves of the first two in- 
ecumbents, Rev. John Lowell and Rev. 
Thomas Cary, in Oldhill burial ground. 
To this they had been directed by cards 
given out at church, noting many inter- 
esting dates, sites, and facts connected 
with the parish history. The graves had 
been decorated. 

In the evening came the consecration 
of St. Peter’s, a chapel-of-ease of the 
parish church, and a mile away from it 
toward the sea. The chapel is the out- 
growth of many years of Sunday-school 
teaching by churches of many communions 
in the part of Newburyport nearest the 
ocean. The late Dr. Samuel C. Beane, 
incumbent of the Unitarian Church, was 
very successful in interesting many fami- 
lies living in that section, although he 
never maintained a Sunday school there. 
Seventeen years ago a Sunday school was 
established there by Rev. Laurence Hay- 
ward, present minister of the parish. For 
seven years it used a city ward room for 
its meeting place. Then St. Peter’s Chapel 
was built, and an endowment secured 
from the executors of the estate of Mrs. 
Moseley, widow of the late Rev. William 
Oxnard Moseley. 

The architect of St. Peter’s was Edwin 
Sherril Dodge, who succeeded, with the 
limited means at his disposal, in produc- 
ing a simple but exceedingly attractive 
small church, built in stucco, and rough- 
finished inside. Attached is a pleasant 
ehurech school and social room, where 
gatherings of interest are constantly held. 

Sunday school is held at St. Peter’s at 
3 o’clock Sunday afternoon, except dur- 
ing three months in summer; and eve- 
ning prayer with sermon, according to the 
season, sometimes at 4, sometimes at 7 
o'clock. The choir has sometimes been 
a vested one of small girls, sometimes a 
professional singer or two. 

St. Peter’s is intended as a Chapel-of- 
Ease of the First Religious Society, that 
is, a chapel built at a distant point which 
it is easier for people to attend than the 
parish church. It is situated in the quar- 
ter of Newburyport inhabited by those 
who dig many of the clams coming into 
the Boston market and by fishermen. 
From the families of these come many of 
the chapel’s attendants. The church 
holds a hundred people, and the social 
room as many more. 

Much of its success the last two years 
is due to the able efforts of Miss Annie M. 
Filoon and Miss Maisie C. "ealoige assist- 
ants in the parish. 

At the Thursday service at 4.30, the 


lay historical address was given by Henry 
- Bailey Little, a former director of the 


American Unitarian Association, treasurer 
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wn (anteat Commemorates Its Two Centuries 


: Prise iis of Newburyport, Mass., consecrate St. Peter’s Chapel 


of the parish, and a devoted churchman. 
He ably reviewed the events of two hun- 
dred years and set forth their significance. 
It had been planned to have the banquet 
afterwards outdoors in the churchyard, 
but rain forced the celebration into the 
parish hall, which was thronged. The 
toastmaster, Mr. Little, was introduced 
by Gayden W. Morril of the Parish Com- 
mittee, and the after-dinner speakers in- 
cluded Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, 
Mayor Michael Cashman of Newburyport, 
Rey. George Mark of Somerville, Mass., 


ST. PETER’S CHAPEL, 
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times confused by many factors, by the 
greatness of the universe science has re- 
vealed. We have far less sense that God’s 
watch over us is personal, or sureness in 
knowing what he desires of us. The field 
is so large, the considerations governing 
morals so many, we realize how hard it 
is to prove anything, and on so many 
things time has altered our judgment that 
we often ask ourselves why sacrifice and 
effort should be put into conclusions about 
right and wrong that have only some de- 
gree of probability in their favor. 

“This, it seems to me, is the great 


change that gradually, almost imperceived, 
has come over our life in 200 years, a 
deeper realization of the countless factors 
in life, making for human breadth and 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Rey. Henry O. Hannum of the Newburyport 
Congregational Church, Miss Elizabeth 
Marquand, Ralph Tracy Hale, Rev. Alfred 
Gooding and Rey. William §8. Jones of 
Portsmouth, N.H. 

The church is the parish church of 
Newburyport, and has numbered among 
its parishioners many who have been dis- 
tinguished in the professions, literature, 
war, and in the foreign commerce which 
a century and a half ago made Newbury- 
port one of the foremost American towns. 

The ministers of the parish have been 
as follows: Rev. John Lowell, Thomas 
Cary, John Andrews, Thomas B. Fox, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Charles J. 
Bowen, Artemas_B. Muzzey, Joseph May, 
George L. Stowell, Daniel W. Morehouse, 
Samuel C. Beane, and Laurence Hayward. 


The Changing Church and Its Task 


The changing thought of God and the 
effect on the life of men and women 
to-day was dwelt upon by Rev. Laurence 
Hayward in preaching the sermon at the 
two-hundredth anniversary service of the 
First Religious Society in Newburyport, 
Mass., Sunday, June 21. Referring to the 
Puritan fathers of this church with their 
sense of God’s personal concern in the 
affairs of men, he said: 

“But now to-day the tides of life have 
borne many, have borne the community 
as a whole, far from that implicit faith 
in God’s concern with us. We are some- 


tolerance on the one hand and for spirit- 
ual weakness and relaxation on the other. 

“Let us now who have been a part and 
a not uninfluential part of the stream of 
change recognize both its good and its 
bad results. It had to be. It was neces- 
sary that men should grow into knowl- 
edge, think God’s thoughts after him, be- 
come more his comrades in understanding ; 
and doing so has brought not only an 
immense material enrichment to the ex- — 
istence of every one of us, but it has 
had beautiful spiritual consequences, 
doing away with horrible superstitions, 
making men less selfish, more bent on 
serving one another. On the whole we 
are probably so far, in the common virtues 
of life, better men and women than our 
ancestors, fairer, juster, truer. The com- 
mon world has much to teach us and it 
surely is part of God’s will that its lessons 
should be learned. 

“That is the good side of the change. 
But on the other hand, as we look back 
and see the weakening of religious faith, 
eyery mind and heart knows its sense of 
loss too. It was not destined that our 
community or other communities should 
remain in the grip of comparative dark- 
ness, even though it was a darkness that 
the rays of conscience burned in with a 
peculiarly intense and vivid light. God 
himself completed in history, we remember, 
the stern Old Testament covenant with the 
fullness of the gospel. That is true, and 
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yet, forever and ever necessary the Old 
Testament’s stern, sweet air. 

“Can we not sum up our impression of 
those who in our cause made that at- 
mosphere innate? Can we not sum up 
our impression of our founders by saying 
that they were specialists; that they were 
indeed narrow with a restriction of life 
which we would not willingly resume; but 
that they nevertheless were narrow spe- 
cialists in the one thing of supreme im- 
portance to the world—the moral law; 
and that that power of specialization, as 
far as men have clung to it or re-adopted 
it, is that unchanging gift, amid all the 
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change which it sees and in which it takes - 


part, the church in general. This chureh 
has made us. The church changes.’ This 
church has changed. But there is the 
blessing for the bestowal of which two 
centuries of hearts have loved them both 
and we still love them. 

“We have a task then for other cen- 
turies to hand over the old Puritan iron 


for new needs and to support the old, yet — 


ever fresh, edifice which makes precious 
to men when their need is specialization, 
narrow, perhaps gripping, but forever 
sweet with hope specializing in obedience 
to God.” 


Youth Asks for Place on Church Councils 


Rowe Camp Conference favors World Court, Outlawry, and League 


DORRIS K. RANKIN 


OR THE SECOND YEAR, the little 

hill town of Rowe, Mass., opened its 
hospitable doors to receive the Unitarian 
young people from the Connecticut Valley 
parishes and elsewhere who gathered for 
the conference week, July 4-12. As was 
said last year by an onlooker, the young 
people who met at Rowe gave one of the 
finest examples of right community liy- 
ing. A praiseworthy spirit of co-operation 
and enthusiasm has prevailed there dur- 
ing these two years of camp. 

The beautiful stone chapel and the town 
hall were the centers of the camp activi- 
ties. Headquarters were Bonnie Blink 
Cottage, used last year, and Bungalow 
Brown, within singing distance, and new 
to the campers, both having tents pitched 
nearby for the boys. Blinkers and 
Brownies rivaled one another in contests 
of song and sport, while for the field 
day the resident young people of Rowe 
formed a third group of contestants for 
points. The Blinkers were the final con- 
querors in the field day sports. 

Practically the same program of con- 
ferences and excursions was carried out 
as last year. The day began with the 
“uplook service” at the chapel, followed 
immediately by the first conference. <A 
recess came next and a walk to some 
shady spot out-of-doors, where the second 
conference was held. Then dinner was 
served in a big tent on the lawn of one 
of the Rowe homes. The afternoons were 
left free for recreation and group activi- 
ties of various kinds. Continuing the 
custom instituted at Star Island, the 
young people closed the day with a simple 
eandle-light service. The favorite hymn, 
the Chautauqua hymn, was used each eve 
ning. These closing services became very 
dear to all, and will long remain a precious 
memory. 

The excursions, with their picnic sup- 
pers, to Pulpit Rock, to Moore’s Summit 
on the Mohawk Trail, and to Whitingham 
Dam in Vermont. were joyous occasions. 
Tea at the parish homes; the supper 
served at the Town Hall by the Alliance; 
the entertainment, revealing unsuspected 
musical and dramatic talent among the 
campers; the campfire stunts; the jaunts 
in the trucks through the winding, shaded 


country roads to go swimming in the Deer- 
field River,—pleasures such as these filled 
up the recreational hours. 

A unique feature of the camp week was 
the participation of the camp in a wedding 
of two members of the Rowe parish, which 
followed the service of worship in the 
chapel on the closing Sunday. A com- 
mittee from the camp decorated the chapel 
with evergreens, flowers, and candles. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley and Miss Dorothy 
Dyar returned as conference leaders and 
were enthusiastically welcomed by the 
campers. Camp guests for visits all too 
short were Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific 
Coast secretary, and Edward P. Furber, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, who also led conferences on their 
own particular lines of work. The morn- 
ing conferences with Mr. Fairley and Miss 
Dyar soon became forums for discussion of 
common problems, following the talks by 
the leaders. Vigorous argument there was 
at times and always frank and free ex- 
pression of opinion. Concrete problems 
of young people’s ethics and their deeper 
experience and their relation to the church 
constantly came to the fore. Topics dis- 
cussed at length in Miss Dyar’s conferences 
were: “Why the Church?’ “What is Its 
Function in the Community?’ “What is 
Prayer?’ Two of Mr. Fairley’s themes 
were: “Is There an Anti-Church Com- 
plex?” and “Right Standards of Living.” 
He also stressed the need for young people 
to participate and take an active interest 
in the solution of such world-wide prob- 
lems as race, industrial relations, and in- 
ternational relations, particularly the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 

One animated discussion concerned what 
young people expect of a church. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that 


it must be a place of reverent worship, a. 


place where one gains live instruction 
and also inspiration in ethical and spirit- 
ual matters, and where one may have the 
sense of companionship and familiarity 
with other like-minded religious people 
and Sunday customs. 

The Findings Committee reported as 
follows: 


1. We are strongly in favor of the 
outlawry of war, of the peaceable 
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solution of national disputes, of the 
adoption of the machinery of peace, 
such as arbitration treaties, a World 
Court, and a League of Nations. 

2. We urge, as young people, the 
consideration and application of the 
principles of brotherhood to interna- 
tional relations to the entire indus- 
trial system, and to our racial and 
social problems. _ 

3. We believe in such conferences 
for young people as that held in 
Rowe for the past two summers, and 
we call upon our elders to help us to 
multiply and to support such confer- 
ences in all parts of the country. 

4. We ask our churches and na- 
tional societies to recognize our young 
people by giving them representation 
on boards of directors, boards of trus- 
tees, and important committees. 


Rev. Malcolm B. Harris of Albany, N.Y., 


preached the camp and conference ser- 
mon on Sunday, July 5. This was Con- 
necticut Valley Conference Day, and auto- 
mobile-loads came from many parishes in 
the Conference. Mr. Fairley preached on 
the last Sunday of the conference on 
“Lives that Charm,’ drawing material 
from literature, history, and religion. Rey. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., again this year gave untiringly of 
their services to make the camp week a 
success, assisted most efficiently by Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of Springfield, 
Mass. Campers came from Springfield, 
Pittsfield, Florence, Chicopee, Amherst, 
Northampton, Deerfield, Greenfield, Ber- 
nardston, Mass., and from- Flushing, N.Y. 
The Preserved Smith Union of Rowe were 
several times guests of the camp. 


To Hungarian Unitarians in Ohio 


By arrangement with the American 
Unitarian Association, Szent Ivanyi, a 
young Hungarian attending the Theologi- 
eal School in Harvard University, is 
spending two months in Cleveland, Ohio, 
this summer to meet and confer with 
Hungarian Unitarian groups in Cleveland, 
Akron, and Alliance. He will report on 
the strength of these groups, and recom- 
mend what may be done to assist them 
in their problem of Americanization and 
to strengthen their position as centers of 
liberal religious thought for their people. 
Mr. Ivanyi is the author of a number of 
stories written to interpret Transylvanian 
life to Americans, and is also much in- 
terested in singing, which plays a large 
part in Hungarian services. 


At First Church, Salem, Mass. 


Union services of the Universalist 
Church and the First and Second 
Churches, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., are 
being held throughout August. Rey. Alfred 
Manchester of the Second Church has 
charge of the services on August 2, 9, 
and 16. Dr. Thomas H. Billings will 
preach on August 23, August 30, and 
September 6, a series of three sermons 
on matters in dispute between the funda- 
mentalists and modernists. His subjects 
will be “The Bible,” “Jesus,” and “Man.” 
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Cyrus Austin Roys 

Cyrus Austin Roys, one of the well- 
beloved ministers of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, passed on to the life beyond July 12. 
For some time he had been ill, confined to 
his bed and weary in body, so that to 
hearts of love and faith that surrounded 
him, as well as to his own, his going was 
relief. The funeral service was held in 
the Northampton, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
and was conducted as he had requested, 
by Rey. Charles P. Wellman, his successor 
at Deerfield, Mass., with whom he had 
had close and happy relations. 

At the close of his pastorate at Deer- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Roys moved to North- 
ampton to a little home of their own. 
Entering the church there as a good lay- 


man, while also having the experience of* 


a minister, his judgment was often sought 
by the church leaders, while for several 
years he also rendered service to parishes 
without ministers and to many families, 
in joy and in sorrow. 

Seventy-two years ago he was born up 
among the Vermont hills, in Roxbury, of 
William Plumber and Matilda Holden 
Roys. His time was spent on the home 
farm until, feeling the call of education, 
he entered the Normal School at Ran- 
dolph, graduating in 1872. This was fol- 
lowed by several winters teaching in Ver- 
mont and for a time in Illinois. But 
observant and thoughtful, his mind turned 
to the Christian ministry. He entered the 
Meadville Theological School, from which 
he graduated in June, 1878. With several 
churches open to him, he finally settled 
for his first parish, April 1879, at Bolton, 
Mass., and was ordained there the follow- 
ing August. 

Other parishes he served after six years 
at Bolton were Nantucket, Mass., for 
eight years, Uxbridge, Mass., for twelve, 
Ashby, Mass., for three, and Deerfield, for 
five. Then came the period of retirement 
at Northampton. How happily Mr. Roys 
was remembered in his parishes was at- 
tested by the number of former parishion- 
ers who were constantly calling on him 
even in the latter years, and the numerous 
_ ealls he received to serve them at special 
times. In the Northampton home still 
stands a large silver loving cup given him 
by the townspeople of Uxbridge when he 
retired thirty-two years ago. At the last 
service, each of his former parishes was 
represented by those who both loved and 
honored their former pastor. The fre- 
quent summer visits among his people at 
Nantucket were a source of great pleasure 
to him. 

Quiet and modest, but full of humor and 
noble thought, he soon became attached to 
people and they to him. He was associated 
with the “old school” of gentlemen and 
the “Lincoln type” of youth. Faith and 
love had flowered with the years as pa- 
tience and labor brought him growing 
knowledge of men, of God, and the world 
of thought. Always an interpreter and 
always a friend, always ready with some 
bit of wisdom or droll remark, creating 
a spirit of good cheer whenever his wel- 
come figure appeared, he blessed through 
his long life of service. His spiritual chil- 
dren, scattered far and wide, will rise up 
ever and again to call him blessed. 
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Many thoughts of solicitation and re- 
gard go out to the surviving members of 
his home: his wife, Mary Edes Roys, 
whom he married early in his ministry 
at Bolton; his daughter Margaret: Roys, 
librarian in Columbia University, New 
York City; and Prof. Frank Roys of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. P. W. 


Is Young People’s Secretary 
for Middle Atlantic States 


Miss Naney B. Harsh, who began her 
work as Middle Atlantic States secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
August 1, is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, class of 1925. Throughout 


her student days she was active in the 
work of the Unitarian Students’ Union, 
the Y. P. R. U. branch of the Unitarian 
Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., and served 
as its president during her senior year. 
She is a member of the General Council 
of the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals. She is the first person to fill 
the Middle Atlantic States secretaryship, 
which was recently established by the 
Union. 


The League’s Largest Chapters 


In urging every man of the Unitarian 
churches to add his strength to the 
strength of the Laymen’s League by be- 
coming a member and worker, the national 
office of the League recently pointed to 
the ten largest chapters of that organiza- 
tion. These ten chapters, with their 
memberships, as of July 15, are as 
follows: 

Worcester, Mass., 242; Washington, D.C., 
187; Providence, R.I., 171; Roslindale, 
Mass., 153; New Bedford, Mass., 147; 
Winchester, Mass., 144; Franklin, N.H., 
132; Cleveland, Ohio, 122; Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass., 118; Taunton, Mass., 
118. 
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Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Sacramento, 
Calif., and formerly an attorney, put his 
theory of “legal clinics for the poor” into 
practice on July 16, when, as reported in 
the San Francisco Bulletin, he appeared 
in court and defended a man _ without 
funds charged with petty larceny. The 
man was acquitted. 


Seven children in one family have had 
a perfect record of attendance on the 
Unitarian Church school of Kingston, 
Mass., for the past two years. “Perfect” 
means being present every Sunday, unless 
prevented by serious illness. If the 
pupil is out of town, attendance at an- 
other school is counted. The family name 


is Mowle, and the children with this 
record are Madeline, Gladys, Robert, 
Ethel, Eleanor, Mildred, and Muriel. 


Ethel and Eleanor are twins, as are 
Mildred and Muriel, the latter being six 
years of age. These children live a mile 
and a half from the church. 


Lester G. Wauful, who died at the age 
of seventy-five years at his home in 
Trenton, N.Y., near Barneveld, had been 
a lifelong member of the Unitarian 
Church and had served as treasurer of 
the Barneveld church since 1883. For 
twenty-seven years he had engaged in 
the profession of teaching. 


The First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans, La., has two pastors, reports the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. One is 
Rey. J. B. Hollis Tegarden, and the other 
is Mrs. Tegarden. This paper publishes 
an account of their co-operation in par- 
ish work, pointing out that Mr. Tegarden 
is the only Unitarian minister who has 
ever been admitted to the New Orleans 
Ministerial Union. The article recalls 
that both husband and wife attended the 
Meadville Theological School and that 
Mrs. Tegarden filled the pulpit once dur- 
ing Mr. Tegarden’s absence. It pays 
this tribute to Mr. Tegarden: “Although 
he is a liberal, he has won the esteem 
of the clergy and the admiration of many 
friends in New Orleans because of the 


intellectual backing of his modernistic 
views. He has an amiable, pleasing 


personality, is liberal and tolerant in ar- 
gument, and has a subtle humor with 
which he colors all his teachings and ser- 
mons, robbing them of didactic dryness, 
and intensifying interest.” Mr. Tegar- 
den attended the Scopes trial in Dayton, 
Tenn. 


Students Raise Their Tuition 


The students of Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, desiring further to 
assist in carry:=g the financial burdens 
of the college, recently voted to increase 


their tuitions $50 for the coming year. 
The vote, taken by secret ballot, indi- 
eated more than nine times as many 


students in favor of the action as opposed 
to it. Since Antioch students in general 
earn about two-thirds of their college 
expenses, this step is a significant evi- 
dence of interest and loyalty. 


as ia 
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New Church on Terrace 


Lynchburg, Va., Unitarians building beau- 
tiful Gothic structure 


If anywhere a Unitarian mission point 
ealls for the building of an undeniable 
church which cannot be hid, such a place 
is Lynchburg, Va. No city in the country 
has such general and dependable church 
loyalty. But it is an old-time loyalty that 
no substitute for a real church, such as 
a hall or a theater, can satisfy. And what 
it objects to in the way of religious prog- 
ress or enlightenment, it does not openly 
oppose; it masses all the weight of silence 
and obscurity against it. 

The Unitarian church now being built 
in Lynchburg is meeting almost perfectly 
both conditions. It is located on the 
broad vista that opens up through the 
very heart of the city, and at the point 
that has just been completed as the Monu- 
ment Terrace of this civic center. The 
architect of the Terrace has designed a 
beautifully appropriate church building, 
whose walls are already rising on their 
hillside foundations. 

The design is Gothic, with low walls, 
steep roof, a square tower with spire, the 
walls with ample buttresses for the steep 
slope on which they stand; for Lynch- 
burg is well named the “Hill City.” Vir- 
ginia grows so easily and luxuriantly the 
English ivy, such as gives charm to the 
ancient church at Jamestown, that it is 
planned to have the rough stone ivy-covered 
in a very few years. 

The interior is to be of the old English 
church type, well adapted to the milder 
climate of the South. The floor will be 
paved with slate, irregularly laid, the roof 
timbered, ‘the walls plain, a gallery at one 
end and a chancel at the other, affording 
choice for the location of an organ, if 
ever the little congregation can afford 
to buy one. With Smith and Walker of 
Boston, Mass., as consulting architects, 
the harmonious beauty of the little church 
is assured. The money is in hand for its 
completion as a building, but its pulpit, 
chancel, table, and chairs and other 
finishing touches must wait the saving-up 
of some more money or the helpful gifts 
of friends. ak 


Vacation School on Lawn; 
Children of divers races 


The Union Liberal Church in Pasadena, 
Calif., is maintaining again this year a 
Daily Vacation Bible School during the 
Summer months. The school is conducted 
in three departments, each under direc- 
tion of a paid trained teacher. The 
young people of the church serve as yolun- 
tary assistants. The school is not in- 
tended primarily for the families con- 
nected with the Union Liberal Church, 
but for all the children in the neighbor- 
hood of whatever creed or color. 

The attendance is more than double 
that of last summer, at present about 
one hundred children. The minister, Rey. 
Bradford Leavitt writes: “It is a pleasant 
sight, driving past the church, to see 
little groups sitting in circles around a 
teacher out on the lawn,—the teacher 
often in costume, Chinese or Indian or 
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Mexican,—and in the groups a number of 
Japanese, Spanish, Mexican, and Negro 
children not segregated from the white 
children. Many denominations are rep- 
resented, including Roman Catholic. The 
teachers are Unitarian, Congregational, 
and Methodist.” 


Mr. Potter Talks on the Trial 


After Rev. Charles Francis Potter re- 
turned to New York City from the evo- 
lution trial at Dayton, Tenn., he spoke 
in the West Side Unitarian Church, Sun- 
day evening, July 26, on “The Humor 
and Pathos of the Scopes Trial.’ There 
was an audience of a thousand persons. 
People stood on the platform and steps, 
and out in the street; and hundreds were 
turned away. 
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To Publish Hibbert Journal 


The Hibbert Journal, well-known Eng- 
lish liberal review of religion and philoso- 
phy, which is published by Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., London, will be published 
hereafter by Constable and Company, be- 
ginning with the October issue. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, who has been editor of the Journal 
for the twenty-three years of its exist- 
ence, will continue in that capacity. 


GARDNER, Mass.—WHight Protestant 
churches of Gardner, including the Unita- 
rian and Universalist, are organizing an 
association for closer fellowship and co- 
operative service. Rev. Hendrik Van 
Ommeren and H. S. Kendall represented 
the Unitarian Church at the meeting that 
provisionally adopted a constitution. 


“‘A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 
“T greatly enjoyed reading it. 


Naturally, here and there in it are points to 


which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 


along with ever deepening interest. 


You have succeeded in making Jesus © 


intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 


you on your summer vacation? 


Why not take it with 


From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Selections from his Writings with a Sketch of his Life 


By DR. W. C. GANNETT 


(Biog. Series No. 2.) 


Order by Number, not by Title 


Ralph Waldo Emerson has a place, peculiarly his own, in American philosophy 


and religious thinking. 


thousands of his readers have learned spiritual self-reliance. 


His influence continues, and will long continue. 


Uncounted 
To-day, when there 1s so 


much confused thinking on religious matters, his words are clarifying and timely. He 


is a prophet of the inner life of the individual. , 
In this pamphlet, newly revised, will be found representa- 


the power of the inner life. 


tive quotations from Emerson on the major topics of religion. 


He declares, in ringing utterance, 


This pamphlet is an 


admirable introduction to the great leader, and will be warmly welcomed. 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


Selections from his Writings with a Sketch of his Life 


By C..G. HOWLAND 
(Biog. Series No. 3.) Order by Number, not by Title 
In the present-day turmoil over the problems of authority in religion, there is 


tonie in the writings of James Martineau. 


His supreme service to religion was to show 


that the final authority is not in a book, even the Bible; is not in an organization, 
even the Christian Church; but is in the inner spiritual life of human beings, because 
the living God still speaks ito the souls of living men. Though his great work was 
begun nearly a century ago, and in another land, he has a vital and glowing message 
for Americans to-day. This newly-reyised pamphlet presents, in convenient form, great 
utterances by Martineau on vital problems of religion. 


For free distribution in limited quantities 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT - AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dr. Lawrance Accepts Call 


To the one Unitarian church founded 


“-—-» 


4 ae ona school | 


_ After fifteen years’ active service in 
the cause of religious education, thirteen 


of the American Unitarian Association, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance will soon become 


daughter, Miss Mary Lawrance. The 


church is at Hollis, Long Island, N.Y. 


Miss. Lawrance began her work in the 
autumn of 1922 at Jamaica, where her 


year. Later a store was rented in Hollis, 
where a school of liberal religion culmi- 


nated’ in the organization on November. 


12 1924, of the Liberal Community Church, 
Unitarian. A full account of the begin- 
ning and development of this interesting 
movement was published in THE REGISTER 
of February 5, this year, under the title— 
which epitomizes the philosophy of the 
. project—of “First the School, Then the 
Church.” , 

Dr. Lawrance will begin his labors ‘at 
Hollis on October 1, after preaching the 
anniversary sermon for the centennial 
celebration of the Unitarian Church in 
Meadville, Pa., September 27. Dr. Law- 
rance served as minister of the Meadville 
ehurch from 1895 to 1899. The three pre- 
vious years he had spent in mission work 
in Tokyo, Japan. Following his Meadville 
pastorate, he served the Unitarian Church 
in Winchester, Mass., for the eleven years 
until 1910. 

Hardly one in ten of the persons in 
the new Hollis church was ever connected 
with a Unitarian church before. Few of 
them had been attending any church. 
Within six months after the formation of 
the Liberal Community Church, they were 
raising $2,500 a year, with the Women’s 
Alliance taking responsibility for $1,000 of 
that amount. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
of the Hollis Church had eight members 
at the Young People’s fortnight of meet- 
ings at the Isles of Shoals this summer. 
Dr. Lawrance received five members into 
the church and baptized eight children on 
Easter Sunday, having forty-eight persons 
at the morning service and 115 in the 
afternoon. 


To Redecorate Meeting-house 


The First Parish in Westwood, Mass., 
where Rey. Milton E. Muder is minister, 
has recently brought to a close one of the 
best years of its history. The annual 
parish meeting authorized the every-mem- 
ber canvass, adopted the envelope system 
of collections, and introduced the offering 
at Sunday services (an innovation in this 
parish). A committee was appointed to 


investigate the cost of redecorating the - 


interior of the old meeting-house. The 
following were elected to the Parish Com- 
mittee: Joseph W. Fisher, chairman; 


Samuel J. Cairns, clerk; Arnold G. -Bent- 
ley, treasurer; Mrs. Thotnas Nelson Per-. 


kins; Mrs. Robert F. Herrick. On BHaster 


of them as secretary of that department’ 


the minister of the one church in the 
Unitarian fellowship that had its begin- 
nings in a school of religious education. 
‘The school was founded by Dr. Lawrance’s 
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Sunday, eleven new members were wel-— 
comed. During the year an addition to 


the parish house was built and paid for. 


_ The young people presented to the parish 


a beautiful carved oak pulpit and altar 
for use in the parish-house chapel, where 
the church services are held in cold 
weather. 


“Lend a Hand,” Said Dr. Hale; 
What Clubs Did in the Year 


The smallest Lend a Hand Club con- 
sists of only three or four children and 
their leader; the largest, in Davenport, 
Iowa, has a membership of more than 
2,000 women, who are so resourceful that 


ia ; ; _ they built their own clubhouse at a cost 
activities were carried on during the first 


of more than $125,000 and equipped it as 
the community center. This is one of the 
items in the annual report of the Lend a 
Hand Society and its constituent clubs 
just off the press. There are about 180 
elubs throughout the country. Eight new 
clubs were formed during last year and 
forty-six new annual subscribers to the 
work were enrolled. 

Activities of the clubs and causes which 
they help to support include outings for 
old men, a work established by Dr, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale thirty-one years ago, 
Dr. Grenfell’s medical mission in Labra- 
dor, Near Hast Relief, Russian Refugee 
Relief; Boston Floating Hospital, Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, Manassas 
Industrial School for Colored Youth, and 
the Book Mission. Clothing was dis- 
tributed last year to various social serv- 
ice agencies, and sewing undertaken by 
Lend a Hand Clubs has provided handi- 
capped women with means to eke out 
their slender incomes. The clubs sent 
Christmas gifts, dinners, and money to 
310 men, women, and children, not includ- 
ing the Southern children, who received 
hundred of: books and Christmas cards. 
During the year ending April 30, there 
were 14,176 books, besides tons of maga- 
zines, pictures, and cards packed and 
shipped. 


Mayflower Chaplain to Preach 


Chaplain Schrum of President Coolidge’s 
yacht, the Mayflower, will preach in the 
Unitarian Church of Marblehead, Mass., 
on Sunday, August 9. The minister, Rev. 
Edward H. Cotton, who was one of a party 
recently conducted through the Mayflower, 
which is anchored in Marblehead harbor, 
was profoundly impressed with the chap- 
lain’s unusual qualities of intelligence, 
manhood, and Christian character. Other 
persons in the party were John Squire 
of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
and James B. Noyes, president of the 
Second Church chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, both visitors in Marblehead. Tea 
was served on the yacht, with Miss Caro- 
line Lasky of the Marblehead church as 
hostess. 


Mr. Cooke to Redlands, Calif. 


Rey. George 8. Cooke, who recently re- 
signed as minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Houlton, Me., has accepted a call to 
Unity Church, Unitarian, in Redlands, 
Calif., and will begin his pastorate there 
in September. 
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Memorials at Washington, D.C. 


Later additions to the list of memorial 
pews in All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., include one “In Mem- 
ory of George A. and Louise J. Bacon, 
by their Daughter, Isabelle Bacon Bond,” 
and another “In Honor of Reverend John 
Lewis Marsh (1850-1916), for Forty 
Years a Unitarian Minister, by His Wife, 
Amelia Folsom Marsh.” 

Through a gift from Mrs. Sarah Alden 
Tupper, the northeast room on the second 
floor of the Hale Parish House is. being 
completed, furnished and equipped as a 
clubroom in memory of her husband, 
J. B. T. Tupper. Older members of All 
Souls remember Mr. Tupper for his faith- 
fulness and zeal in all things concerning 
the Unitarian cause. He was especially 
interested in the social activities of the 
men of the congregation. The memorial 
will. be known as the Tupper Room. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$6,000 AND UP 
J. C. DEAGAN, inc. 

__167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


See Hee HT Te TTI Te tig 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


: ‘HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay cay Babe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 26: 


STIAUESUOUUANEONCQAEUAEEEEEECUTETAEEAE COTTA UATE ANTE = 


FISTS SHSM TST LULL LULL Lb di 


ETO TST Te TULLE ILLS LULL LLL nnn a= 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PEONIES, Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, Star of 


Bethlehem. Send for price list. Special : 

Peonies, 7, all different, $2. Tulips, all colors 

mixed, 100 for $2.40. All postpaid. Oronoco 

FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 

ee 
BOARD 

THE HOMESTEAD: A pleasant, comfortable 


place to board in the real country. Address 
Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Komen, 1912 “q” 
Street, Northwest. 
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THE WAYSIDE Putpir||D | R ey ES OP 


Prayer is and 
remains the native 


and deepest impulse 
of the SOUL of man 


CARLYLE 


This Church Thrives, 
and Its People Work 


The annual meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Davenport, Iowa, was the 
occasion for voting appreciation of the 
bequest of $5,000 to this church by the 
late Henry Hills of Hartford, Conn. 
Twenty reports were rendered, each of 
them showing a year of effective service 
and voicing optimism concerning the fu- 
ture. Beside the regular meetings and 
services of the Church, Church School, 
Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, 
Young People’s Club, and Drama Club, 
and the entertainments, sales, fair, and 
other functions conducted by them, there 
were held during the year the installa- 
tion ceremonies of Rey. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer, the Young People’s Mission, in co- 
operation with the national headquarters 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
the Y. P. R. U., and special meetings to 
listen to the Centenary speakers who 
visited Davenport. The entire Church, 
and particularly the Drama Club, aided 
the Young People’s Club to raise money 
and automobiles enough to transport 
thirty-two delegates to and from the Sum- 
mer Institute of Liberal Religion at Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, June 21-26. Appreciation of 
the long and faithful service of Mrs. 
Frank H. Perry as Church School super- 
intendent and of the bequest by Mr. Hills, 
were formally expressed at the meeting. 

The trustees elected for the ensuing 
year were: Frank Heede, Frank Knierem, 
William Blaser, Miss Ella Preston, Miss 
Bertha Voss. Mr. Heede serves as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Knierem as_ treasurer. 
Other officers elected were: Miss Augusta 
Pasche, secretary; Mrs. F. ©. Strohbehn, 
registrar; Mrs. Ruth Irish Preston, his- 


torian; Miss Irma Regenitter, statis- 
tician; Mrs. Frank H. Perry, financial 
clerk; W. L. Mason and A. O. Shorey, 


custodians; Mrs. Charles Grilk and Mrs. 
F. H. Perry, housekeepers. W. L. Mason 
continues as Church School executive, 
Mr. Krolfifer as supervisor, and Miss 
Freda Braunlich as_ treasurer. The 
twenty standing committees were also 
elected at the meeting. These are: Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, Advisory Com- 
mittees on Denominational Co-operation, 
Social Service, and Young People’s Work, 
Conference Committee (composed of 
officers of the church and auxiliary or- 
ganizations), and executive committees 
as follows, Bulletin, Church School, Dec- 
orations, Emergency, Finance, Hospitality, 
House, Library, Music, Pastoral, Propa- 
ganda, Publicity, Records, Seating, Secre- 
tarial. 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 

_ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park SquaRE, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, San FRANoIsco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 


ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need. foster-home care 


- 1T DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-PresipeEnT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association . 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the ephaitate con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Pomnmetely. © equipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


More Signers of Agreement 


After THe Reoister had sent the ar- 
ticle, “Close a Controversy about Peace” 
(issue of July 23), to the printer, it re- 
ceived a notice of two additional signa- 
tories to the World Court and outlawry 
of war agreement. They are Bishop 
Charles H. Brent of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, formerly senior chaplain of 
the A. HE. F. in France, and Florence B. 
Allen, Justice, Ohio Supreme Court. , 


? 


$25,000 for A. U, A. 


Trust funds, aggregating $25,000, will 
later become available for the American 
Unitarian Association, according to the 
terms of the will of the late Mrs. Ellen F. 
Billings of New York City. Another be- 
quest is one of $2,000 to the North Unita- 
rian Church of Hingham, Mass, 


‘Principles without programs are merely 
platitudes.—George Bernard Shaw, 


a 
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Liberals without Church Home 
in House-to-House Meetings 


In Windsor, Ontario, where there is no 
avowedly liberal church, a small group, 
known as the Beacon Home Circle of Lib- 
eral Christians, has been holding meet- 
ings about every two weeks. This com- 
pany was gathered through the efforts 
of Mrs. William Bradshaw, a teacher in 
the Detroit, Mich., public schools. For 
the last eleven years she has been at- 
tending the First Unitarian Church in 
that city. Two years ago she moved to 
Windsor. Last February, she inserted an 
advertisement on the church page of a 
local newspaper in an effort to seek out 
the religious liberals of Windsor and sur- 
rounding territory. Answers came, and 
two informal meetings afforded a chance 
for these like-minded men and women to 
become acquainted. 

At the third meeting, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of the Detroit Unitarian Church 
spoke on “One Hundred Years of Unita- 
rianism in the United States and Canada.” 
At the next meeting, Rev. Edward Minor 
of the Olinda, Ontario, Universalist Church 
was the speaker; and at the following 
meeting, Dr. Frank Adams of the Univer- 
salist Church of Our Father, in Detroit, 
addressed the group on “The Science of 
Religion.” One of their own number, Dr. 
Stewart, spoke on “Unitarianism, a United 
Religion,” at the next meeting. On June 
21, the group motored to Olinda and were 
entertained by the Olinda Universalists. 

The Beacon Home Circle meets at 
3 p.m. There is tea and a social hour fol- 
lowing the address. Three of the meet- 
ings have been held in Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
home, and three in the homes of other 
Some of the members live ten 
miles away from Windsor. The meetings 
are announced in the local paper. The 
group is seeking to increase in numbers 
and influence, and invites all persons 
interested in the advancement of liberal 
religion to meet with it. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—At union services con- 
ducted this summer in the First Presby- 
terian Chureh, Dr. Horace Westwood 
preached on August 2, and Rey. A. R. 
Shelander will be the preacher on Au- 
gust 9. 


Greece in the Hands 
of the Militarists 


(Continued from page 764) 


near future by the new Greek govern- 
ment. 

Taken as a whole, the Greek-Jugosla- 
vian incident is an admirable illustration 
of the confusion that is making Balkan, 
and especially Greek, diplomacy little 
short of a mess. In the meanwhile Bul- 
garia, throughout its length and breadth, 
is overrun by Macedonian refugees from 
both Serbian and Greek Macedonia—men, 
women, and children who have left their 
homes, occupied by their ancestors for 
generations, to seek a new home in this 
harassed country. 
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City Boys and Girls Have Camp 
Through Benevolent Fraternity 


John Lovejoy Elliott, internationally 
known social worker and head of Hudson 
Guild in New York City, says, “To really 
know your neighbors, get them out of 
the neighborhood,” and this Hudson Guild 
does this at its big farm and seashore 
cottages. The Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches gives this sort of op- 
portunity to its North End Union workers 
in Boston, Mass., by granting them the 
use of two cottages on Oldham Pond in 
South Hanson, Mass. Groups of girls 
from the North End camp there, having 
a beautiful and simple vacation with 
bountiful food, daily swimming, frequent 
hikes and rowing trips, and a weekly 
motor picnic by means of the new Ford 
truck presented to the Union by one of 
its good friends. Another group of little 
folk and a few mothers camp for one 
week’s stay, and then for four weeks the 
camp will be swarming with boys from 
the North End. 

In all, some ninety girls and boys, 
many of working age, some as yet school 
children, will have the benefit of weeks 
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of the camp’s hospitality, besides numer- 
ous picnic groups that are entertained 
for a day. Not only do the workers at 
the Union come to know these. neighbors 
much more thoroughly than would be 
possible in the briefer contacts at the 
settlement, but the real friendships 
formed at camp become the nucleus for 
closer co-operation in winter clubs and 
classes. The young factory workers and 
market clerks who come to camp and pay 
their board, $7 per week (which does ac- 
tually pay for the groceries), are glad to 
help in the winter in the raising of a 
fund to help pay board for little folk and 
others who cannot afford the $7 fee. The 
North End Union furnishes the workers 
to run the camp. Some fifty business con- 
cerns make gifts of goods, and so the 
good service goes on. Contributors to the 
Benevolent Fraternity or the North End 
Union may be glad to know that. they 
assist in such a happy, wholesome piece 
of social service. 


No indulgence of passion destroys the 
spiritual nature so much as_ respectable 
selfishness.—George MacDonald. 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Ministerial Relief. Will you help? 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE 


By EARL MORSE WILBUR 


495 pages; 


$2.00 postpaid 


This book traces the work of the Spirit of Truth through the Christian centuries, 


culminating in the Unitarian movement in America. 


The purpose is to acquaint 


Unitarians with their rich religious inheritance, and to summon them to such 
breadth of view and fervency of devotion as shall befit those so richly endowed. 


THE LIBERAL GOSPEL 


As set forth in the writings of 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Edited by Charles H. Lyttle, Th.D. 


257 pages; 


$2.00 postpaid 


This volume consists of one hundred and pene selected passages from both 


the ‘‘Works” and the “Life of Channing.” 
intelligent care and an infallible instinet for the best of Channing’s spirit. 


Dr. Lyttle has made his selection with 


The 


extracts are prefaced with a brilliant Introduction, followed by an adequate 


Bibliography. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When it’s night time in Tennessee, it’s 
daylight everywhere else.—Life. 


“Don’t you love Botticelli?’ “I’m per- 


‘fectly wild. about them.”—New York) 


World. 


_ Heresy is what you are guilty of if 
you can’t persuade the majority to side 
‘with you.—Oil Oity Derrick. 


Little Girl (watching painter in Art 
Museum copying a masterpiece) : “Will you 
please give me the old one when your new 
one is finished ?’—Boston Transcript. 


Maid: “The new neighbors would like 
to cut their grass, Mum, an’ they want 
to know if you will lend them our lawn- 
mower.” Mistress: “Cut their lawn on 
the Sabbath? Certainly not. Tell them 
we haven’t one.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Sigmund Romberg, the composer, tells 
of meeting a circus sword-swallower one 
time. He asked him to demonstrate his 
art, and the fellow apparently swallowed 
some pins and needles. “But,” protested 
Mr. Romberg, “those aren’t swords; they’re 
pins and needles.” “I know it,” replied 
the circus freak, “but I’m on a diet.”— 
New York Evening World. 


It is said that comedy, at its highest, 
touches tragedy. This would appear to be 
true of a line appearing in a Negro 
comedy now being played in New York. 
In one of the scenes one comedian orders 
another to do something. “I don’t gotta 
do that at all,” the other retorts. “I only 
gotta do two things in this life—stay 
dark and die.”—Argonaut. 


Mrs. Franklin, who had recently returned 
from an extensive tour, was relating some 
of her experiences to her friend, Mrs. New- 
ton, who had only recently acquired riches. 
“Yes, while we were in Egypt we visited 


the Pyramids. They were literally 
covered with hieroglyphics,”’ said she. 
“Ugh!” replied Mrs. Newton. “Wasn’t 


you afraid some of ’em would get you?” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


He was fond of philosophizing. One 
day at the club it was about the beauties 
and wonders of nature. “Seems to me 
that old Mother Nature has provided for 
every contingency,” he _ said. “What 
prompts that reflection?” asked one of 
those who had the misfortune to be near 
him. “Why,” answered Muggins, ‘look at 
the way she has placed our ears. Yet a 
million years ago she didn’t know that we 
were going to hook spectacles over them.” 
—Boston Daily Globe. 


A worker in one of the mission settle- 
ments was speaking to some water-front 
boys with reference to Roman history. He 
touched upon the doings of Nero, giving 
a vivid picture of the cruelty of the Em- 
peror. It seemed to the speaker that he 
had fixed the idea of injustice and wicked- 
hess in the minds of his hearers. Then 
he began to ask a few- questions. “Boys, 
what do you think of Nero?’ 
broken only by an uneasy shifting of the 
lads in their seats. “Well, Clancy,” said 
the lecturer, making an individual appeal, 
“what do you think of Nero? Would you 
say he was a good man? Would you like 
to know him?” Clancy hesitated. Finally, 
after again being urged to reply, he did 
so in these words: ‘Well, he never done 
nothin’ to me.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Silence, : 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
Remember the ministers’ pension 


by bequests. 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


_ Confidential Literary Work 
General Stenograph 

JEANNETTE SOUL 

Tel. *Main 1783 


Verbatim Reporting. 
and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
| PARISH PAPERS 


Si Any church, school or class can 


74] publish a parish paper by using our 
“il co-operative plan. A parish paper 
| fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 


| church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


CR 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WituraM B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac SpraGun, Treasurer 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


|) MacDuffie School 
C*~_ Vor Girls 19 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 


Postgraduate Course in Music and Housecraft 
POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where your daughter 
receives individual instruction 
under the most careful supervision. 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Principals 


Springfield, Mass. 
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‘Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
August, union services at Arlington Street 
Church, 1 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
816 Essex Street. Morning ‘service at 10.30. 
Rev. T. H. Billings, Minister. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEHA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’eclock. Rev. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts College will _ 
preach Sunday, August 9. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, August 9, Dr. George C. Cressy. The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 A.M. "August 9. Preacher 
to be announced. The First and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 
steps of the church. 
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